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ADULT EDUCATION ts intended to be both a record of 

activities and an open forum for the discussion of all 

matters, however controversial, relating to Adult 
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is not committed in any way by statements or articles 
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NOTES OF THE QUARTER 


OR once there can be no doubt as to the outstanding event of 

the quarter. The flags have been furled and the final decora- 

tions have acquired their quota of London grime, but the sense 
that June 2nd was a great occasion, remains. To the Queen, its central 
figure, may we offer a tribute of citizen duty and respect, above all 
for her example of conscious and willing acceptance of obligations. 
Our protestations of loyalty will be properly measured by the quality 
of our personal response to her dignified and sincere avowals. 

* * * 

This great epitome of national history, brought so vividly into the 
homes of millions of people, has certainly stimulated a new sense of 
the responsibility attaching to broadcasting and television. No one 
denies the not infrequent shortcomings of the BBC, the degeneration 
at times of responsibility into undue caution in the face of controversy, 
but the impression that geography, technical achievement and con- 
scious policy have combined to give us a uniquely excellent broadcast- 
ing service is deeply rooted and probably justified. It is against this 
wall of good sense, that the threats of commercially-sponsored T.V. 
are likely to break. 

Not unnaturally those who find profit in the skilful manipulation 
of sensationalism and the appeal of a vigorous vulgarity are outraged 
that their freedom to extend their range of operation should be 
challenged. It is of the first importance that one or two simple facts 
should be kept in the centre of debate. There will be no sponsored 
television without the certainty of large profits for the advertising 
interests and increased revenue from the sale of advertised commedi- 
ties. Profits and increased revenues can come only from the pockets 
of consumers. There will be no ‘free’ television any more than there 
are ‘free’ public services because they are not paid for in separate 
increments. 
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Nevertheless those who speak for education, responsibility and 
taste must beware of appearing to seek to impose standards that are 
inevitably restricted because the educational avenues to the formation 
of taste and understanding are also restricted. The corollary to 
opposition to sponsored T.V. is promotion of education and in this 
matter, par excellence, of adult education. 


* * * * * 


This debate is, of course, relevant to the recurrent concern with 
standards of literacy. Is it really true that increased access to new 
means of communication is a contributory cause of increased 
illiteracy? Is it indeed true that there is any increase in illiteracy at 
all? ‘To these and many related questions, Dr Lewis, Director of the 
Institute of Education, University of Nottingham, has tried to pro- 
vide answers in a recent book.* He has skilfully combined a survey 
of popular estimates and concern, with a review of the findings of 
research workers from Cattell to Vernon and Watts and brings out 
the close connection between speech, print and visual media as inter- 
locking elements in social communication. We cannot, he suggests, 
combat ‘illiteracy’ without a positive attitude to ‘literacy’, any more 
than we can eradicate ill-health without positively promoting good 
health. There are no absolute standards. “The chief cause of illiteracy 
—or if you wish, the chief fact of which illiteracy is the obverse’, 
writes Dr Lewis, ‘is the burden, the increasing burden, that a modern 
society imposes upon each of its members. During the last three 
centuries there has been an increasing burden of verbal literacy 
because of the increasing importance of the written word in every 
aspect of social life. During the last century the burden has been 
added to by the increasing importance of the spoken word. To-day 
there is a further addition to the burden: the growing importance of 
non-verbal, graphic symbolization—the use of pictures and diagrams 
in conjunction with the written word, and the propagation of the 
visual image, in conjunction with the spoken word.’ 

‘Increases in pressure’, he adds, ‘are noticed only as we become 
aware of the greater efforts we have to make to counter them. Thus 
the undoubted fact that standards of necessary literacy are rising are 
perceived by us only in the greater effort demanded of every learner 
and in the number who fail to reach those standards. What is really 
a concern for literacy is expressed as a concern about illiteracy.’ 


* The Importance of Illiteracy. (G. G. Harrap and Co. Ltd., 187 pp., 7s. 6d.) 
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This is a stimulating, informative and, we suggest, important 
book that can help us to talk and act more sensibly in a most difficult 
part of our work. 


* * * * * 


Following a recent article in ADULT EDUCATION by Miss Lowenthal 
we have been requested to include the following note: 


‘If readers have any information from personal experience of 
educational, overseas excursions with adult student groups, would 
they be good enough to get in touch with Mr Gwyn I. Lewis, 
Extra Mural Department, University College, Swansea, 167 
St. Helen’s Road, Swansea? 

Mr Lewis is preparing a memorandum on this subject at the 
request of the Association of Tutors in Adult Education. Any 
information sent will be gratefully received and duly acknow- 


ledged.’ 


We have also been asked to clarify a point relating to a ‘News from 
the Field’ item in last quarter’s issue. It was not made clear that 
the ‘Experiment in Greek Studies’ at the Swarthmore Educational 
Centre, Leeds, described by Mr G. Howie, was actually a course 
sponsored by the University of Leeds Department of Extra-Mural 
Studies. We regret this inadvertent omission and are grateful for 
the correction since we particularly wish to call attention to such 
examples of co-operation. 


* * * * * 


As we go to press the roll-call suggests that we can expect the 
Conference at Cambridge, from September 18th-21st, to be well 
attended. An order form is enclosed with this issue for a ‘Field Survey 
Supplement’. Copies will be presented to Conference Delegates but 
we hope it will be found interesting to a much wider audience. 
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W.E.A. AND W.I. 


by F. W. Fessup 
Secretary, Delegacy for Extra-Mural Studies, Oxford 


OMPARE and contrast the WEA and the WI movements.’ 
It is almost impossible to write, in the same article, about 
Mrs Stocks’ The Workers’ Educational Association: the 
First Fifty Years and Mrs Jenkins’ The History of the Women’s 
Institute Movement of England and Wales,* both published within 
the last two or three months, except as an answer to an invidious 
form of question favoured by examiners. The WEA is older by 
twelve years than the first Women’s Institute, but they are nearly 
enough contemporaries for them both to have reached, by the mid- 
century, that point in early middle age when reminiscence, sober 
stock-taking of past achievement, present problems, and hopes—and 
occasional fears—for the future fill the mind. 

Both books are in the nature of ‘political’ histories of the move- 
ments, the Kings and Queens looming large, and indeed within the 
limits of 160 pages it would be impossible to deal at all fully with 
their social, still less with their local, history. Each movement 
obviously owes much to its leading figures, especially during its early, 
formative years. Even without Mansbridge, Temple and Tawney 
some kind of organization would undoubtedly have come into being 
to meet an emergent need, but without them it would not have 
taken quite the form, nor have been inspired by quite the ideals, of 
the WEA. It is equally true that the origin of the WI movement 
was the work of a few women (and one or two men) of vision, who 
recognized the existence of another unexpressed need, and took 
action to see that it was met. But each was a spontaneous movement, 
to which the leaders gave direction; they released, and guided, 
forces greater than their own. As the movements established them- 
selves and grew in volume, so the direction became diffused amongst 
more and more people, and the part played by the rank and file took 
on an increasing importance. With this diffusion of direction has 
gone some blunting of the sharply seen, missionary purpose of the 
founding fathers (and mothers). Inevitably the contribution of the 
armies of the unnamed, to whom Mrs Jenkins dedicates her book, 


* Mary Stocks, The Workers’ Educational Association: the First Fifty Years. 
(London, 1953. Allen and Unwin, 157 pp., 6s.) Inez Jenkins, The History of the 
Women’s Institute Movement of England and Wales. (Oxford, 1953. Oxford University 
Press, viii +- 169 pp., 10s.) 
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are more enigmatic and less reportable than those of Mansbridge, 
Temple, Tawney, Price, Cole and Green, or Mrs Alfred Watt, Mrs 
Nugent Harris, Lady Denman, Miss Grace Hadow, Mrs Auerbach, 
Lady Albemarle and Lady Brunner, and it would be easy, in conse- 
quence, to underrate it. 

Reforming movements grow out of a sense of discontent with 
existing conditions. What were the discontents that prompted the 
WEA in 1903, and what the discontents that evoked the WI move- 
ment a decade later ? 

Edwardian England was marked by inequalities of wealth and 
power, by privileges unaccompanied by duties, and by a class structure 
which both perpetuated and was perpetuated by an educational 
system that was, in itself, almost a caste system. To those without 
privileges the desire to reform such a society was as natural as a 
hungry man’s desire for food. The privileged, on the other hand, 
might be expected to exercise all their powers, without restraint, in 
seeking to perpetuate a state of affairs so, materially, agreeable to 
them. Fortunately even amongst the privileged (possibly especially 
amongst the privileged?) men of conscience exist, men to whom 
social injustice is distasteful and an evil to be remedied. So the WEA 
began as part of a struggle against inequalities which were felt to be 
inequitable, against conditions in which a majority of the people had 
scant opportunity of leading a life of the dignity befitting men 
nominally free, and against unjustified privilege, a struggle in which 
men of different economic and social classes have joined on the same 
side and which it would be crude caricature to represent as a simple 
fight of have-nots against haves. 

The driving force behind the early WI movement was obscured 
at first by the emergence of the movement during time of war, when 
food and agriculture were forefront problems. But those problems 
were not the mainspring of the movement: that lay, again, in an 
inequality that was increasingly felt to be inequitable, the inequality 
between the conditions under which women lived their lives com- 
pared with men. It is hard to realize, or to remember, how limited 
was the scope allowed to the ordinary woman in the man-made world 
of the first part of the century. Of course there were outstanding 
women, active in affairs, but they were the exceptions that p.oved 
the rule. To one whose recollections scarcely antedate the end of the 
1914-18 war, the suffragette movement, the conditions from which 
it sprang, and the mentality which created those conditions, seem to 
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belong to a quite remote period of history. Ye. there are the statutes 
to show that it was as recently as 1928 that women were admitted to 
the mystery of the Parliamentary franchise on equal terms with men. 
The exclusion of women from even so elementary a right as voting 
at elections was not merely a serious inequality in itself, it was 
symptomatic of a general social inequality. The WI movement kept 
entirely clear of the battle for political equality between men and 
women; in all probability the founders rarely consciously thought 
of the movement as an attempt to secure proper status for one half 
vis-a-vis the other half of the community; but they were conscious of 
the need to give ordinary women an opportunity to lead richer, fuller 
lives than a world based on masculine laws and assumptions allowed. 

Revolts against tyrants do not occur when tyranny is at its most 
oppressive, but when conditions have already undergone some 
amelioration. Neither the WEA nor the WI movement would have 
been possible, at the earliest, before the late nineteenth century, for 
neither could flourish until the classes to which it appealed enjoyed 
some modicum of leisure. The progressive restriction of working 
hours has given to millions of working people a stint of leisure that 
would have astonished our grandfathers. Women have more leisure 
than they previously had because families are smaller, houses easier 
to run, and husbands better qualified domestically. Increased leisure 
was not a cause of either movement, but it was a condition without 
which both the WEA and the WIs would have failed, as earlier 
efforts at adult education had failed. 

Both Mrs Stocks and Mrs Jenkins bring out the essentially demo- 
cratic spirit which has been fostered in, and by, the two movements 
—the insistence on the members themselves accepting responsibility 
for their own affairs. From the beginning each WI was encouraged 
to elect its committee in such a way as to ensure that it was genuinely 
representative of the members—an end happily achieved by that 
Institute whose President was able to report, “We have done very 
well, we have elected five ladies, five women, and one school-teacher.’ 
A more serious danger, because more*widespread, than the matrician 
tendency ingenuously displayed by the President of that Institute was 
the proneness, referred to bluntly in the 1934 Report, for an Institute 
to elect and re-elect its same experienced officers while the rest of its 
members sat back, enjoyed all that was done for them, but took little 
part in the management of their own affairs. Whether any WEA 
annual report has ever carried a like warning I do not know, but I 
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am sure that many Branch and District officers are not unacquainted 
with similar conditions in their movement. 

Not only do the two movements share the same ideal of democratic 
government and consequently meet with the same human failing, a 
reluctance to shoulder responsibility, but also they have had to face 
very similar constitutional difficulties. They are the difficulties 
inherent in any federal constitution. The living cells of the WEA are 
the Branches, 1,000 of them; the Districts are the ‘Responsible Bodies’, 
for Ministry of Education purposes; what powers, then, are to be 
left to the centre? The 7,000 Women’s Institutes are the primary units 
of the WI movement; they are federated on a county basis; what 
powers, then, should the National Federation exercise? Each move- 
ment has made more than one attempt to answer these questions; 
no answer can be entirely satisfactory. Fortunately constitutional 
forms are less important than the spirit in which they are operated. 

Thus far the two movements have much in common, yet the 
differences between them are wide. The WEA and the WIs came 
into being in response to different discontents, their purposes were, 
and are, different, and so are their methods. The WEA is a minority 
movement. Its work demands a high standard of discipline and 
appeals to interests which are never likely to be widespread. Branch 
membership numbers not much more than 30,000. In contrast the 
WIs are a mass movement. Their appeal, although limited to women, 
and countrywomen at that, is a general one, and the commitment 
which they ask of their members is a more modest one. Membership 
totals half a million. 

One of the values of a WI is the unifying influence which it exerts 
within a village. Church and Chapel, Conservative and Labour, Big 
House and Cottage, can meet on common ground, provided that 
certain matters which might create disunity are deliberately excluded. 
Therefore, su as to be general in its appeal, the WI movement chooses 
to exclude from its discussions matters which are, or are likely to 
become, party political issues. By so restricting itself the movement 
must suffer some loss, but it is far outweighed, as the movement 
believes, by the comprehensiveness which such self-denial makes 
possible. The WEA, on the other hand, is concerned especially with 
those issues, economic, political, social, and moral, which agitate the 
political parties. Of course the WEA is concerned with other things 
as well, notably with literature and the arts (though that concern is 
regarded as scarcely legitimate by a section of the movement), but its 
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concern is a mainly analytical one, whereas that of the WIs in the 
same field is mainly creative. WIs make things, they act plays, they 
sing (thank goodness they chose ‘Jerusalem’ instead of the proffered 
“We are a band of earnest women’ as their song); by contrast, the 
WEA does no craftwork, it ‘appreciates’ music and drama, but sing- 
ing and acting, for the sheer joy of performance, are outside its normal 
range of educational activities. The WEA is idealistic, sometimes 
impractical, sometimes mystic in its utterances—‘the glory of educa- 
tion’ was a phrase that meant much to Mansbridge, and he made it 
mean something to others, both to his contemporaries and even to us 
who follow him afar off. WIs are essentially realistic and practical— 
‘Unless one is a genius, it is better to aim at being intelligible’ was 
the draconian advice to students at the first WI training school. 

The nature of the work of the WEA, and of the issues in which 
it is interested cause it to be jealous of its independence, especially its 
independence of authorities which form part of the body politic. It 
is not enough that the Association should organize the students and 
then appeal to University or Local Education Authority for a suitable 
teacher; it must itself employ, or at least be associated in the employ- 
ment of the teacher. But such activity is costly, and sustainable only 
with aid from public funds. The 1945 Ministry of Education grant 
regulations, which specify the conditions on which grant-aid will be 
made available, were, as Mrs Stocks says, cut to the WEA pattern, 
for it was the only voluntary organization operating as a Responsible 
Body on a large scale. The WIs have not sought to become Respon- 
sible Bodies. Education is only one of their purposes; they are content 
to present the student demand to the LEA for satisfaction, and, in 
some areas at least, the Authority invariably employs the teacher 
nominated by the WI. The WIs do not appear to have found that 
this nominal dependence upon the LEA compromises their freedom. 
Nor, apparently, during and after the war did the National Federa- 
tion of Women’s Institutes have any serious qualms about accepting 
grant from the Ministry of Education towards the directly educational 
side of its work, although during the 1920s the movement was year 
after year striving to manage without government grant, an aim 
finally achieved in 1927. As Mrs Jenkins says, ‘It is significant of the 
alteration that has taken place in the relationship between the State 
and the veluntary bodies that to-day the Women’s Institute move- 
ment, established and independent for thirty-two years, is yet in 
receipt of more financial help from the Treasury than in 19109, its first 
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year of self-administration’ (the first four years of its existence having 
been spent within the shelter of the Agricultural Organization Society 
and the Board of Agriculture). Perhaps one reason why the move- 
ment does not fear that it will compromise its independence by 
contact with statutory authorities is that it has learnt its own strength. 
It bargains as an equal, and does not shrink from using feminine and 
direct methods to achieve its ends. 

Its achievements are incalculable, as also are those of the WEA. 
Both movements have given hundreds of thousands of people oppor- 
tunities for educational and social satisfaction and enjoyment with- 
out which their lives would have been the poorer. Each, too, has 
helped to bring about improvements in social conditions to the point 
where the discontents that were the respective origins of the move- 
ments are felt less acutely—sometimes, perhaps, hardly felt at all. 
Both movements, as the two authors clearly bring out, are therefore 
now faced with new problems. 


‘It may seem,’ says Mrs Jenkins, ‘that all that has been achieved 
over the past thirty-six years towards freeing minds from prejudice 
and repressive influence, mitigating the hardship, monotony, and 
loneliness of the countrywoman’s life and equipping her as a better 
housewife and home-maker, has gone far towards fulfilling those 
purposes which Women’s Institutes were first formed to fulfil—has 
indeed reduced in some measure the countryside’s need for the move- 
ment. Certainly the changed pattern of village life presents new 
problems for the National Federation. Certainly, too, the month-by- 
month programme of Institute work was easier to plan in days when 
there was more evident and more urgent need for action. To-day not 
only is that general need reduced, but even where the particular need 
seems clear, Institutes may find that they are not free to act. After 
six years of Coalition Government, the system of party-political rule 
is restored in Parliament. Party politics have entered into local govern- 
ment. Often it is impossible for the movement to discuss or act upon 
some question which closely concerns the well-being of country 
people because it has become a subject of party-political controversy.’ 


And this is how Mrs Jenkins sees the future of the movement in the 
conditions of to-day. 


‘If in the modern village there be less need than of old for the Insti- 
tute as a spearhead of activity, the need remains, pronounced as ever, 
for what it can provide as a meeting-place where skill and knowledge 
may be exchanged in friendliness, where there may be discussion 
without bias, where differences may be reconciled, where conflicting 
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points of view may become understood and respected, where the 
satisfaction and happiness of co-operative enterprise may be discovered 
and enjoyed. The original aims and ideals of the movement stand 
unaltered. Fellowship, tolerance, justice, and the basic principles of 
self-government are truths which do not lose their virtue. Future 
years will not judge the Institute movement by works alone but by 
its attitude and its spiritual contribution to the evolving life of the 
country community.’ 


Similarly, Mrs Stocks states the problems with which changed 
social conditions confront the WEA. The proportion of manual 
workers amongst its students has fallen; how far does this indicate 
that the WEA is failing in its original purpose, how far does it reflect 
changes in the whole industrial and class structure of Great Britain? 
How do the tutors of to-day compare with those of the early days— 
has there been a diminution of missionary zeal?Are the Universities 
undertaking work of a kind for which they are unfitted, as Professor 
Raybould fears, and is there need for a clearer line of demarcation 
between their work and that of the WEA? Are the students ot the 
quality that they were in the heroic days, and if not, is it ‘because 
human quality or human resolution is failing, or for the happier 
reason that the educ.\»onal opportunities for which the WEA has 
worked now carry the Prices and the Wadsworths, the Cartwrights 
and the Tomlinsons, via free secondary grammar school education 
straight to the universities and the liberal professions for which their 
natural abilities fit them? .. .’ 

Complete equality of educational opportunity (which must, surely, 
remain unattainable) is ‘as subversive a revolutionary measure in its 
long-term effects as any reasonable revolutionary could desire’, says 
Mrs Stocks. The revolutionary effect of the 1944 Act, and its impact 
on the work of the WEA, can easily be over-emphasized. For the 
next two generations we shall have with us adults who finished their 
schooling before April 1st, 1945. How important, really, is that date? 
No noticeable overnight improvement in the education service of 
the country could be reported. It was recognized by all thoughtful 
people that many years would elapse before all the hopes of the Act 
could be translated into realities, and that reform of the educational 
system was a long-term, evolutionary process. What, perhaps, was 
not, and is not, so clearly seen is the cumulative improvement in 
the education service which was going on, unspectacular, often 
uneven, independent of any important statutory reform, between 
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1925 and 1945, and in particular the trend towards equality of 
educational opportunity marked by an increased proportion (in some 
areas 100 per cent) of special places in grammar schools, and a less 
niggardly attitude towards major awards to University students. If 
bookmakers arrive at their odds intuitively and not statistically (I 
am not sure of the process) I think the odds for an intellectually able 
boy of poor parents getting to a grammar school would, perhaps, be 
quoted as 30 to 1 against in the 1890s, 10 to 1 against in the 1900s, 
4 to I against in the 1920s, 3 to 1, shortening in some places to 2 to 1 
against in the 1930s, and 4 to 1 on in the 1950s. Ex-grammar school 
pupils do not usually go into occupations which enable them to be 
classed as members of the ‘working-class’ (though they may be less 
well paid nowadays than some in ‘working-class’ occupations); one 
of the distinctive qualities of WEA students, and therefore distinctive 
of the work of the Association, is intellectual ability. It is ali very well 
for Professor Tawney to describe ‘its working-class foundations’ and 
‘the solidity and genuineness of its work’ as the two pillars of the 
WEA, but when the pillars cease to be parallel and of equal height 
the structure takes on an odd shape. There is, indeed, an enormous 
field for mass education amongst great sections of the ‘working 
classes’, especially amongst those, the majority of our fellow country- 
men, who never read a book. But that would require different educa- 
tional methods from those of the tutorial class, the sessional class, and 
the like, and the WEA may well take the view that mass education 
is not its function, that it is, as Mansbridge originally named it, an 
‘Association to Promote the Higher Education of Working Men’. If 
so, the scope for its activities may be abridged, as time goes on, by 
changes in economic, social, and educational conditions, a possibility 
which was foreseen by Mansbridge himself. 

The question still remains to be answered whether all this specula- 
tion about purposes and about the future is either necessary or useful. 
Most people would agree, not to pitch the claim too high, that the 
work of the WEA is, on the whole, useful; that its purposes are 
generally such as would meet with fairly general approval, and that 
it does not fall below a tolerable standard of efficiency in pursuing 
those purposes. Is it fair to ask more? Is it reasonable to expect a 
50-year-old body to retain the vigour, freshness and enthusiasm of its 
first youth? Is it reasonable to expect an established institution to 
attract the outstanding men of the times as powerfully as a new 
cause? Perhaps after all we have been treating the subject in too 
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doctrinaire a way, and perhaps some of the problems we have been 
troubling ourselves with are no more than paper exercises. How 
comfortably English such a conclusion would be! 

It is a conclusion that the achievement of the WEA, both past and 
current achievement, could make tenable. If I have a criticism of 
Mrs Stocks’ book, it is that she does not get this achievement in 
perspective. She overrates, I think, the force of the WEA in the 
counsels of the nation, and the part which it has played, directly, in 
social reform; she does not, I feel, sufficiently bring out (perhaps it 
could not be done, though Mrs Jenkins comes nearer to doing it for 
the WIs) its achievement in having given hundreds of thousands 
of men and women opportunities for living more interesting, more 
satisfying, richer, lives—in short, its contribution towards quality as 
well as equality of social life. 

At first blush it is surprising, and even a little disturbing, to find 
that in neither book is the other movement mentioned (to be accurate, 
I believe that Mrs Stocks once mentions the WI as a possible rural 
rival to the WEA, and Mrs Jenkins once refers to the WEA but does 
not get the title quite right). After all, one knows how, in the village, 
each acknowledges the existence of, and sometimes co-operates with, 
the other. But these are contacts at the local level, which ‘political’ 
histories cannot hope to describe. Moreover, although the two move- 
ments have certain aims, methods, and problems in common, they 
came into being for different reasons and to serve different groups in 
the community. To attempt to compare their respective achievements, 
either absolutely, or relatively to the aims of the founders, would be 
impossible: I hope it is seemly to end with the old Scottish proverb, 
‘Are they no a bonny pair?’ as the deil said to his heels. 
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TRADE UNION EDUCATION 
TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 


by 7. H. Matthews 
Secretary of the WEA Working Party on Trade Union Education 


T is natural to ask, at this time, what is happening in trade union 

education and why it is happening. Interest is sharpened by the 

post-war rise in power of the trade union movement and the 
critical place it occupies in the social dynamics of the Welfare State. 
There is a ‘for good or ill’ factor in this which vitally conditions the 
quality of our democracy. Education must now be used to enable the 
trade union movement to fulfil its constructive role in the social order 
being built around a semi-planned economy based on an effort to 
maintain continuous full-employment. 

The WEA Working Party on Trade Union Education, as was to 
be expected, found a very assorted range of educational provision 
which had grown up to meet the needs of the trade union movement. 
This has arisen out of the efforts of voluntary bodies like the WEA 
and NCLC; out of the activities in their special field of the Residen- 
tial Colleges, with Ruskin College well in the lead with its close trade 
union association; and out of the educational schemes of the TUC 
and the individual unions working on the dual basis of direct pro- 
vision and association with voluntary bodies, Technical Colleges, and 
Universities. For many years the trade unions have responded to the 
missionaries of workers’ education, operating both from within and 
without; but the response has been meagre in comparison with the 
scale and status of the movement. Recently there has been an expan- 
sion of demand and an experimental liveliness about the character 
and content of trade union education. Some unions are spending 
substantial sums on the education of their members because of the 
obvious need of education and training for the very large numbers 
of functioning lay representatives required by the complex machinery 
of industrial relationships at all levels. The need for the training of 
full-time officers is also seen. 

It is probable that trade union education has now reached a stage 
at which development and re-shaping must take place; and it was 
the task of the WEA Working Party to review the possibilities of this 
situation, and to give to the WEA and the unions associated with it 
some assessment of the direction that development should take. The 
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Working Party has followed the TUC in rejecting any attempt at 
this stage to set up a formal co-ordinating authority for a national 
scheme of trade union education. Apart from the difficult adminis- 
trative problems a centralized system would present, even if it used 
the services of the existing agencies of adult education, there is the 
fact that the autonomy of individual unions, and the sturdy indepen- 
dence which characterizes their outlook, results i:. -xch union devis- 
ing and controlling its own educational policy and deciding what it 
will spend on this service. The TUC in 1948 saw a real advantage in 
the wide choice of education available to unions through association 
with educational bodies which could grow freely in their own way. 
Nor did it find any evidence that existing organizations were failing 
to meet trade union demands. 

There is clearly, in the opinion of the Working Party, need for 
co-ordination. This it believes can best be achieved through a policy 
of experiment and development guided by a Bureau of Trade Union 
Education which will not attempt control, will have no executive 
authority, and will not be involved in the administration of actual 
schemes, but which will keep in close touch with all the work in the 
field, provide a centre for the collection and dissemination of infor- 
mation, and prepare and issue teaching materials and publications 
needed in trade union education. 

One of the recommendations of the Working Party is that a 
number of special inquiries should be undertaken by the Bureau. 
These include a review of the literature, visual aids, case material, 
etc., now available for trade union education, so that action can be 
taken to fill the gaps; a survey of the courses and methods used and 
needed in the training of branch officers, shop stewards, and other 
trade union representatives; and an investigation of the need for 
courses in English usage, public expression, meeting and negotiation 
procedures, and the possibility of planning them*with some social 
studies content. Linked with these inquiries is the extent to which 
role playing, and other techniques of this type, should be systematic- 
ally used in the more basic types of trade union education which 
might be developed. It is suggested that the Bureau should be set up 
by the WEA and a small advisory committee associated with it. 

The demand for trade union education has never been easy to 
stimulate on a sufficient scale, despite the fact that over go trade 
unions, with about 6,000,000 members, have schemes with either tl 
WEA or the NCLC. Some have schemes with both. Trade union 
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organization at area and local level has never been closely enough 
geared to awakening the demand for education, although some 
advance in this matter is now being made by a number of unions. 
The voluntary bodies have had to apply from outside what drive 
they could under these circumstances. The Working Party believes 
that there is a strong case for an intensive and integrated effort for 
the development of trade union education and that the first step in 
this is to create the effective organizing capacity in the field. Since 
neither the finance nor the personnel are available for this to be 
attempted on a nation-wide scale, it is recommended that three areas 
be selected, smaller than WEA districts, in which pilot schemes 
should be undertaken. These areas would provide a trial ground for 
the intensive development of trade union education in which methods 
of organization and new types of courses and teaching approach 
could be tried out  longside the more established types. In many 
ways the approach must be empirical and be free of the boundaries 
now laid down by adult education regulations and the rigidities 
embodied in adult education; but the quality and integrity of the 
educational work must be maintained at all levels. All types of teach- 
ing ability should be utilized including the contribution of trade 
union officials and the pioneering capacity of tutorial class students. 

It is clear that liberal adult education has always been ready, in 
large measure, to meet the needs of trade union groups, and tutors 
have been willing to specialize in this direction. The difficulty has 
been the lack of a steady and increasing demand. The Working Party 
found a wide recognition of the value of liberal adult education and 
a fear that the inquiry it was making implied that the WEA intended 
to concentrate on types of technical trade union training quite 
removed from the liberal approach. Because of the undesirability of 
separating the two types of education the Working Party wants to 
see them interlinked, and finds that this is possible to a greater extent 
than is often supposed in discussions of trade union education. One 
of the difficulties of the British situation, as compared, for example, 
with the education service of the German trade union movement, is 
that trade union training groups tend to be on a union rather than 
an industry or an employment unit basis. It is obviously desirable to 
relate training to the functioning industrial unit, through measures 
cf inter union co-operation, while respecting the obligation of the 
i dividual unions for policy instruction to their shop stewards and 
other officials. 
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stages of industrial organization is of vital significance not only to 
productivity but to the rational and healthy atmosphere necessary for 
constructive attitudes to all the problems of industry; and it is in this 


field that adult education can make a unique contribution in co-opera- | 


tion with the unions. Other apparently technical trade union matters 
are found, on examination, to have relation to a wider background 
of issues and these can best be dealt with by adult education classes in 
groups drawn from more than one union, without in any way 
encroaching on the tasks of the individual unions in giving leadership 
to their own representatives. There is also the consideration that while 
the large unions can provide adequate education schemes for their 
members, the smaller unions are not so well placed. In addition, in 
many parts of the country, the scatter and multiplicity of trade union 
branch units involves area co-cperation between unions and educa- 
tional bodies if an effective service is to be made available. 

While it is true that liberal adult education can and will be 
extended and adapted to meet trade union demand, subject to the 
difficult problem of tutor supply, the Working Party found that there 
were gaps which needed to be filled, and that in this process a broader 
base of trade union education might be provided from which an effec- 
tive selection of students for more advanced work in tutorial classes 
and residential colleges could be made. One gap is systematic train- 
ing in the procedure of modern trade unionism—speaking, reporting, 
handling meetings, negotiation, representation of many types, the 
handling of documents and secretarial procedure. Technical College 
courses for active trade unionists have found difficulty in the fact 
that many of the mature trade unionists who come to them lack, in 
some measure, the basic methods of study without which the courses 
are not fully effective. If ‘procedure’ courses can avoid the drill 
manual method, can be given a social studies content, and can be 
conducted, with trade union relevance, largely on an activity basis, 
then an important element of practical trade union education of 
wide value might come into being. Some of this work is, of course, 
already done, but it needs much attention and development. An 
element of English usage should find a place within it. 

Another gap is the specialized short course, whether it be a course 
of evening lectures, a series of one-day schools, or week-end residen- 
tial schools devised for small, selected groups of students. The prob- 
lems here are the selection of students and subject, the planning of 
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the course, and the supply of tutors whose specialist knowledge can 
be related to the practical issues with which the trade union move- 
ment is concerned. As well as being provided to ad hoc groups of 
trade union students such courses might well find their place within 
the wider trade union studies syllabus which trade union tutorial 
classes are now beginning to follow. One fact which emerges from 
the Working Party survey is that one-day and week-end schools will 
continue to form a very important part of trade union education and 
that they should be planned and treated much less casually, on the 
educational side, than has hitherto been the case. They are capable of a 
good deal of development, not only in the direction o’ specialization 
but also in the selection of students, prior reading and preparation 
and the teaching and discussion methods used. 

There are other aspects of trade union education which need 
attention. The training of newly-appointed trade union full-time 
officers, the briefing of experienced trade union officers, the training 
of other types of tutors and teachers, the recalcitrant problem of 
education at branch level, the education of selected junior members, 
the initiation of new members into the aims and purposes of the 
trade union movement, and the more effective linking of the multi- 
tude of trade union journals to the job of education. 

In the evidence collected by the Working Party from the WEA 
Trade Union Advisory Committees which have been set up in each 
WEA district there were two related emphases. They were the 
danger of too much specialization on technical trade union educa- 
tion and the need for a more practical approach to economic and 
social subjects. Coupled with this was the request for more effective 
teaching and less lecturing, with greater student p aon. In this 
connection it must not be forgotten that the British trade union move- 
ment is not as divorced from politics as its U.S.A. counterpart. Apart 
from its party-political alignment, it sees its problems in their 
political setting, and is daily being persuaded to do this more fully 
through the plea that it must pay more regard to community interest. 
The political and social background of trade union thinking not only 
conditions the educational policy of the movement but gives a special 
character to its motivation. The question is asked in the report 
whether the aim of social emancipation, with its co-relative of social 
responsibility, is a less worthy emotive factor than the vocational 
motive so powerful now in technical and university education, even 
though it is a troublesome factor for the educator to handle. This 
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consideration supplies one of the justifications of the WEA-Trade 
Union partnership in education as a means of co-operation with the 
education authorities, for the principle of workers’ control has real 
relevance here. 

The Working Party suggests that the expenditure of the trade 
union movement on education, now over {100,000 per annum, is 
inadequate, and that an allocation of one shilling per member per 
year, or a total of £300,000, should be looked to as a norm. The 
heavy claims on educational expenditure will be made on the one 
hand by residential education (i.e. Ruskin College and London School 
of Economics courses, the TUC courses at Maritime House, and 
Week-End, Summer and Winter Schools) and, on the other, by the 
need for an adequate field organization for educational purposes. 
The provision for advanced residential education will find its proper 
level as demand is made more effective by the development of the 
wider phases of trade union education, and the immediate need is to 
provide greater organizational capacity, both within the WEA and 
the unions, for arousing and shaping the demand. Some parts of the 
development envisaged by the Working Party will not fall within 
the field of the WEA-Extra Mural Department co-operation or 
within the province of the universities, but a very considerable expan- 
sion in this field is desirable and must be sought. It will bring with it 
problems of tutor supply, syllabus content, teaching method, but 
these should prove soluble in the not too long run. The cost of 
this provision will place no great financial burden on the unions. 

The Working Party has expressed the view that the basic aims and 
purposes of the WEA require that it should give a clear priority to 
the educational needs of the trade union movement, both in educa- 
tional provision to meet trade union demand, and in the organiza- 
tional effort to develop it. The WEA contribution in past years is 
fully recognized but it is now asked to apply its resources in a more 
specific and concentrated effort. This is not taken to mean the 
abandonment or substantial scaling down of its more general pro- 
vision. What redressing of the balance will mean in these days 
of limited resources remains to be seen. The Working Party report 
met with no fundamental criticism at the WEA Anniversary Con- 
ference held at Harrogate at Whitsun. The Conference, although not 
asked to do so, approved the report in principle and remitted it to 
the WEA Central Executive for consideration and application, in 
consultation with the unions which co-operate with the WEA. 
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ADULT RELIGIOUS EDUCATION IN BRISTOL, 
1947-53 
by 7. C. G. Burton 


Resident Tutor, University of Bristol Department of Adult Education 


provision within the traditional field of adult education in a great 

city over a period of half a dozen years. The facts may be of 
interest to others elsewhere who are concerned with the provision. of 
classes within the same subject-range. Argument is sparingly used; 
others may care to draw inferences. 

For the stated period of six years the facts have come under the 
direct attention of the writer. He has also read through all the reports 
of the Western District of the WEA and of the University of Bristol 
Department of Adult Education from the Session 1923-4. The 
terminus a quo has been set in 1923-4 by the appointment that year of 
a Director of Extra-Mural Studies. In the period of twenty-four years 
prior to the six-year period of special study, the total provision of 
classes on religious themes (broadly interpreted) within Bristol was 
one WEA One-Year Class of twenty meetings, fourteen grant-earn- 
ing University Extension Courses of usually twelve meetings each, 
eight other University Extension Courses not recorded as grant- 
earning, and usually of short duration, eight courses of Public Even- 
ing Lectures in the University, a University Short Course of six 
meetings (conducted as a class), and fifteen or sixteen recorded single 
lectures. It is too much to expect that this is a perfect record of what 
occurred over a period of twenty-four years beginning thirty years 
ago. Furthermore methods of classification may have changed some- 
what over the period to make exact comparison difficult. In terms of 
single meetings, 306 would be a reasonable estimate for the whole 
twenty-four year period. Most of the lecturing was done in the Uni- 
versity or at the central YMCA premises, and mostly by members of 
the staffs of the Bristol theological colleges. Possibly in the twenty- 
four year period only the single WEA One-Year Class and the single 
University Short Course were conducted on the class basis of student 
participation by discussion, and guided reading and written work. 

It was against that background that the appointment of Mr H. J. 
Trump, M.A., in the Autumn of 1947 as Assistant to the Director 
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of the Department of Adult Education, gave the latter, Mr W. E. 
Salt, O.B.E., M.A., B.Com., an opportunity of increasing, as he had 
wished, the provision of classes on religious themes in the City of 
Bristol. Mr Trump had just relinquished the post of Resident Tutor 
for Herefordshire under the University of Birmingham, and in 
Herefordshire he had run a fruitful experiment in Adult Religious 
Education. With this experience in mind, Mr Trump proposed that 
an Adult Religious Education Committee should be formed in 
Bristol. His Herefordshire work had shown him the value of broad- 
based co-operation, so he made an approach to the Bristol Council of 
Christian Churches to interest them in his scheme. This resulted in a 
meeting between the Executive of the Council and Mr Trump and 
the two Resident Tutors for the City of Bristol in the early part of 
1948, at which Mr Trump explained his scheme. The reception was 
cordial, and quickly bore fruit. It was proposed that an ad hoc Adult 
Religious Education Committee for the City of Bristol be set up, con- 
sisting of five representatives of the Bristol Council of Christian 
Churches and the three representatives of the Department of Adult 
Education. As a matter of convenience to the Bristol Council of 
Christian Churches, the denominational adherence of their five 
representatives has in fact been two Anglicans, one Baptist, one Con- 
gregationalist and one Methodist; but it has been held from the 
beginning that this is a matter of convenience and not a matter of 
principle. No question, as far as the writer is aware, has at any time 
been raised, either within, or without, the ad hoc committee, about 
the suitability of this arrangement. 

It is interesting to record, after more than five years of frictionless 
and fruitful work by the Adult Religious Education Committee, that 
formality has been so spared, that there are no minutes whatsoever 
of the meetings, and the annual call upon the members’ time for 
committee work has probably been some half a dozen hours. The 
committee has met only as required, and by no more regular process 
than resolution of date from meeting to meeting. The present writer 
has gradually and insensibly fallen into the position of convenor of 
the meetings, has attended all its meetings from the beginning, has 
prepared the brief agendas, and therefore has a reasonably clear 
memory of all its activities. Generalities of .“‘scussion have by a tacit 
mutual consent been excluded from the business of the meetings, 
which have concentrated wholly upon the provision of classes and 
courses on religious themes in the City of Bristol. The meetings have 
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therefore been called for such periods of the year as were most effec- 
tive for making decision about class provision—such as mid-spring 
for the following autumn, or for the purpose of considering the 
public response to the classes provided—as in early October. For the 
Committee has considered itself responsible for the success of classes, 
as well as responsible for their provision. 

The business of the meetings has been the discussion of ways and 
means of promoting classes and courses on religious themes, under 
Adult Education Regulations within the City of Bristol. From the 
beginning an effort has been made to promote classes in the suburban 
parts of the city. This satisfied not only the interest of the many 
churches through the city affiliated to the Bristol Council of Christian 
Churches, but also the policy of the Department of Adult Education 
in spreading class provision as widely as possible through Bristol. 
The path of least resistance would be to concentrate all adult educa- 
tion classes in the main buildings of the University, or in Folk House, 
Bristol’s very active voluntary adult education centre. The suburban 
classes have for the most part been short courses of six meetings con- 
ducted on a class basis, and they have been held in practically every 
part of the city at one time or another. Popular themes like ‘Religion 
and Life’, “The Christian Faith’, ‘Crises in Religious History’, 
‘Understanding the Old (or New) Testament’ have provided the 
subject-matter. The ideal aim on every occasion has been to draw 
students from a group of neighbouring churches, taking some pains 
to make the class a common meeting of Anglicans and Free Church- 
men, and securing, as far as possible, a balance by denomination in 
the lecturers. On the occasions when these short courses have been 
followed in the same locality by a longer course of twelve lectures, 
or a class of sessional length, there has been a sense that progress has 
been made and purpose fulfilled. At the committee meetings, the 
subjects and tutors and lengths of classes are proposed, and suitable 
arrangements for publicity are made. The clerical members of the 
committee vouch for the academic competence of the proposed 
tutors. Final authority must remain in all things with the providing 
body: the University of Bristol. At first an attempt was made so to 
stress the interdenominational aspect of the scheme that if the 
premises were Anglican, the tutor would be a Free Churchman, and 
vice-versa; but so mechanical a scheme could not last in face of the 
growing vigour of the work, and interdenominational co-operation 
was secured where it was wanted, namely in the length and breadth 
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of a scheme enthusiastically taken up by the churches of Bristol. 
From the beginning the committee has felt that it had a responsi- 
bility to secure the success of every class ventured. As time went on 
contacts with churches became closer, and many churches have now 
appointed a correspondent whose business it is to publicise the 
classes when provided, and encourage members of their church to 
join. 

In the earlier years of the scheme several courses of Public Lectures 
in the University by leading scholars were arranged to create a wide 
public for the work ventured by the Committee. ‘The Problems of 
Christian Unity’, “The Church and the Disorder of Society’, 
‘Christianity and Culture’ were the themes. Such ventral courses on 
great themes, like the classes of short duration in suburban areas, help 
to keep interest alive and to create a progressively new public. The 
provision of nothing but three-year tutorial classes might lead to a 
somewhat remote and dwindling student body. 

In the third of the six years under review one tutorial and two 
sessional classes were ventured. These had all grown out of earlier 
preparatory groups. The tutorial class on ‘The Origins of 
Christianity’ was held for convenience in the University buildings. 
The second tutorial class followed in the next year, on ‘The Teach- 
ing of Jesus’, and was held at an evening institute in a semi-suburban 
part of the city. One year later, a third tutorial, on “The Old Testa- 
ment’ was ventured at the University. After the successful establish- 
ment, in the third year, of longer courses, the provision in a sense had 
to be restrained. There was almost too much enthusiasm. The session 
1951-52 brought a peak of three tutorials, two sessionals and seven 
short courses. Perhaps that can best be seen against a background of 
a total of one hundred classes and courses of varying length provided 
in the city by the two responsible bodies, of which altogether seven- 
teen were on religious themes. With the establishment of a public for 
sessional and tutorial classes, it was possible to secure a balance with- 
in, and coverage of, the field of religious studies. Of the three tutorial 
classes, one has been held on the Old Testament, one on’ the New 
Testament, and one on Christian Ethics. The subject of Christian 
History has proved more obdurate. A series of three linked sessionals 
on English Church history from Elizabeth I to the Nineteenth 
Century held at the University, though finely conceived, and ably 
presented by a group of experienced tutors and specialists, did not 
evoke as much interest as hoped for. On the other hand a sessional 
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class on ‘A History of the Christian Church’, presented in rapid 
survey, found a large group of enthusiastic and hard-working 
students in a suburban area of the city. 

From the beginning special provision of classes has been made for 
ministers of religion. It was represented to the committee that the 
hard-working parson is not free to attend a class of a whole session’s 
duration, whether in a theological or a non-theological theme, nor 
free to attend evening meetings at all. So shorter courses of six to nine 
meetings at II a.m. or 5.15 p.m. have been provided for parsons, 
deaconesses and lay church workers, either by university lecturers on 
subjects like Contemporary Philosophy, Contemporary Psychology, 
and Marxist Thought, or by theological college lectures on theologi- 
cal themes. The aim in each case has been to give the student an 
opportunity of keeping in touch with some of the latest developments 
in these subjects. 

In all, experience of the past six y-ars in Bristol seems to suggest 
that the demand for classes on religious themes within the field of 
Adult Education is most assuredly there, and needs guidance rather 
than stimulation. 

Some explanation of the success of a scheme that in five and a half 
sessions has produced three tutorial classes (one completing four 
years), five sessional classes, three courses of twelve meetings’ dura- 
tion, twenty-eight short courses of six to nine meetings, and four 
courses of public or extension lectures, and that looks to the future 
with vigour is called for, even if all the reasons are unassessable. In 
the first place there has been the willing provision by the Department 
of Adult Education, that throughout has given unwavering support 
to the scheme, even when the number of classes on religious themes 
soared above that on others. A providing body after all must look at 
the programme as a whole, and at the balance of subjects, lest at any 
time the whole suffer for the sake of a part. The other partner in the 
scheme, the Bristol Council of Christian Churches, has shown a not 
less vigorous interest. Co-operation has been wholehearted, not only 
from the Council as a representative body, but, what is equally 
important, from the constituent denominations of the Council, and 
from the churches individually affiliated. There could not have been 
more good will. It may be that there are especially good interde- 
hominational relations in Bristol. A great deal of publicity has been 
given to the programmes of classes arranged not only in publications 
of the Department of Adult Education, but also in the publications 
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of the churches and denominations of the City and district. From 
the beginning, the Bishop of Bristol has shown a particularly per- 
sonal interest in the scheme, anc ‘7s helped to secure not only a 
public welcome for it, but also 2: erdenominational acceptance. 
What is most important is tha e scheme at no time has been 
‘captured’ by any special interest group, or left to languish in the 
hands of an unrepresentative minority because more vigorous people 
could not be bothered with it. 

We have been fortunate, too, in having in the city five theological 
colleges: two Anglican, one Baptist, one Congregationalist and one 
Methodist. From them have been drawn many of the tutors of the 
classes. Had these theological experts not been so readily available 
no doubt it would have been much more difficult to organise satis- 
factory classes. Both the five clerical members of the committee and 
the theological college staffs have been consistently interested in the 
scheme’s success. It must be remembered, too, that there exists per- 
manently a public educated in religious and theological matters, who 
have been trained since infancy through home, Sunday School, 
church and school in an appreciation of the religious tradition of the 
community, and who do not at a mature age, therefore, meet for the 
first time with the intensive study of a subject, as they may with 
psychology or economics, for example. Upon an already existing 
interest and knowledge the finer points of study can be readily built. 

This article has been mainly concerned to describe a particular 
experiment in adult religious education brought about by the forma- 
tion of a small ad hoc adult religious education committee. To com- 
plete the picture, however, forms of provision of classes on religious 
themes outside the committee’s particular terms of reference will be 
described. When Mr Trump had successfully launched the joint 
committee of the Bristol Council of Christian Churches and the 
Department of Adult Education, he felt that the Roman Catholic 
Churches should not be left out. He therefore approached the New- 
man Association, as representing Roman Catholic graduates, and so 
those most likely to be interested in the facilities of the Department. 
The response was immediate. So many students arrived at the first 
meeting of a Sessional class on ‘Philosophy’ conducted by Dom Mark 
Pontifex of Downside Abbey that the class had to be duplicated for 
the session: a strenuous experience for one tutor on a long stretched- 
out evening. It should be pointed out that none of these classes by any 
form of provision has been for closed audiences; all have been 
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publicly advertised and open to all who were interested in the par- 
ticular form of treatment. The class secretary, for example, of one of 
Dom Mark Pontifex’s ‘Philosophy’ classes was a non-Roman 
Catholic WEA student of very long standing who felt it would be 
refreshing to hear something from a new angle. In the case of pro- 
vision for the Newman Association no special committee has been 
formed, and the Department has dealt directly with the Association’s 
officials. The subjects so far provided through the Newman Associa- 
tion have been ‘Philosophy’ (Thomist), ‘Economics and Christian 
Thought’, “The Development of Christian Doctrine,’ ‘An Introduc- 
tion to Biblical Studies’ and ‘A History of the Early Christian Ritual’. 
These have been mainly in classes of sessional duration. The Newman 
Association has not yet ventured into a Tutorial Class. These par- 
ticular classes have created a problem of book supply, since the 
Benedictine and Jesuit lecturers have tended to recommend books by 
Roman Catholic authors and scholars not normally found in Depart- 
mental libraries, and the Department library has very properly been 
prepared to buy only a few of them. The arrangement of some of 
these classes has involved a pleasant journey to Downside Abbey and 
4 most courteous reception. 

The YMCA, as mentioned above, had for long been a sponsor of 
classes on religious themes, a tradition broken by the coming of the 
Second World War, but resumed in the 1948-49 session, and since 
continued with increasing success. A series of short courses, based 
upon resident and club members, led in the past winter to the estab- 
lishment of a sessional class, and apparently now to the tradition of 
more effortful study. One or two shorter courses of biblical studies 
have also been provided at the request of a Quaker study group meet- 
ing on their own premises. 

Folk House has also ventured into the field of religious studies. 
For his 1948-49 session programme the Warden felt there was room 
for a sessional class that would bring together ‘believers’ and ‘non- 
believers’, and enable them to explore the ideas that separated them. 
This class on ‘Christianity and Modern Problems’ fitted in with some 
current church thinking on the necessity of exploring the ‘frontiers’ 
of faith and doubt. Whether or not the doubters have in fact been as 
interested in exploring ‘frontiers’ as the faithful have, such a class 
now appears to be part of the traditional programme of Folk House, 
and in the past session has ventured into tutorial class status, 

Here is a story of five particular forms of co-operation in the pro- 
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vision of religious studies for adults. In each case the co-operating 
body has helped to find the students, or sometimes provided most of 
them, has supplied much of the enthusiasm, and has had suggestions 
to make about the subjects of study. The Department has carried the 
scheme through as a whole, has helped to maintain the enthusiasm, 
has directed the publicity and encouraged the recruitment, and has 
engaged the tutors and supervised the studies. Yet there is still a 
wider public of adults in general to whom the providing bodies are 
by statute, tradition and concern responsible, and who may not care 
to use facilities provided principally for organisations of prescribed 
commitment. So, while acknowledgiag wholeheartedly the value of 
the forms of co-operation that have been described, the Department 
retains the right and obligation to organise classes and courses on 
religious themes directly, and not through the medium of any second 
body. In the course of the period under review, for example, three 
sessional classes on ‘Comparative Religion’ have in this way been 
provided, once at the request of the Bristol Adult School Union, and 
twice entirely at a venture, with a member of the Staff of the Depart- 
ment as tutor. 


For the sake of comparison with the earlier suggested figure of 306 
meetings for a period of twenty-four years, it is interesting to record 
that the total number of meetings devoted to these forms of adult 
religious education in the past six sessions has been 1,004. The follow- 
ing tables summarise the types of class provision. 


1. ToTats By SEssIons 


{ | 
| University) University | Public and 
Session Tutorials Sessionals | Courses, Short Extension | Totals 

| | Yo-19 | Courses, Lectures 

| 

1948-49 = 4 a 7 2 17 
1949-50 I 5 I | 7 t 15 
1950-51 2 2 2 3 I 10 
1951-52 3 5 2 9 ed 19 
1952-53 3 | 2 9° 
Torats as 4(10) 19 9 | 33 4 75 


* The falling off in this year is to be explained by the reduction in funds available. 
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ECONOMY IN ADULT EDUCATION— 
SWANSEA COUNTY BOROUGH 


by L. F. Drew 


Director of Education 


tralization is with the French. It is a passion rather than a 

hobby, a conviction born of the same fervour almost as that 
which characterizes their acts of worship. Adult schools have 
flourished in Wales for many years, Their origins are deeply rooted 
in economic circumstances and in the belief that knowledge is power 
which can be used to better mankind and to increase human happi- 
ness. From such beginnings adult education in Wales derived an 
incandescent quality which still persists, although the days of the rude 
mechanicals are gone and power resides with the worker. The sense 
of mission that inspired the earlier teachers is no longer greatly in 
evidence but a similar desire for self-improvement which distinguishes 
the Celtic race actuates a good many who attend classes now. Before 
the WEA or extra-mural lecturers entered the field, adult education 
of a kind was being provided in Wales to meet a deep need which 
found expression partly as a moral urge and partly as a refuge from 
and ultimate remedy for the grim industrial conditions amid which 
the majority of Welsh people lived. 

Unlike standard journalistic practice where generalizations are 
safe but illustrations are dangerous, it is unwise to generalize about 
Wales, which is apt to prove a series of exceptions. It would be even 
more imprudent, however, not to recognize the special character of 
adult education in Wales where the annual festival of the Eisteddfod 
marks the flowering of educational activity in its own national idiom. 
The epithet of ‘sublimated slumming’ which has been applied, how- 
ever unjustly, to some aspects of adult education in England would 
have no meaning for Wales whose university is of the people in a 
sense not always understood by the visitor. Allied to the taste for the 
more serious disciplines of adult studies is the habit, deeply embedded 
in Welsh life, of foregathering in the chapel or ‘meeting house’. The 
gregarious instinct is strong, especially in the south, and adult classes 
giin many adherents, undoubtedly, from the compulsion of being 
together. The question posed in the Spring number of this journal, 


A DULT EDUCATION is in the blood of Welshmen as cen- 
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‘Is Adult Education a Luxury’, would seem as idle as to speculate 
whether religion was really necessary. The true Welshman would 
regard both as rhetorical. 

This appraisal of an adult education service with the pull of a 
sentiment and the strength of an institution, which in its day per- 
formed some of the functions now undertaken by the primary and 
secondary schools, is essential if the negligible effects of economy, as 
outlined by the Minister, on the pulse rate of activities in Swansea 
are to be understood. A movement resting so squarely on popular 
feeling has a high resistance index and a sustained vitality. One 
circular and an administrative memorandum are like gadflies which 
cause local irritation but do not prevent a man from carrying out his 
normal activities. 

After the war, the Swansea Education Authority unhesitatingly 
believed that its task in adult education was to create demand as well 
as to meet it. Unlike formal schooling, compulsion is lacking in adult 
education but interest, desire and will (i.e. a positive agency rather 
than mere receptivity or acquiescence on the part of the individual) 
are essential if the minority who enjoys its benefits is to be increased 
substantially. To stop short at giving the public what it wants is a 
course which leads only very slowly to social or cultural betterment, 
besides being negative in conception. ‘Ah, but a man’s reach should 
exceed his grasp, or what’s a heaven for?’ As a result, the number 
of classes doubled and then trebled in four years. First morning enrol- 
ment at the main Adult Education Centre is reminiscent of the 
bargain counter and the Principal, who is a talented broadcaster, 
attempted to describe the experience in Woman’s Hour, without 
hyperbole, under the title ‘One Thousand Before Lunch’. In try- 
ing to reach the uninitiates, the Authority borrowed some of the 
techniques of the tourist industry and of commercial advertising for 
its annual handbook which is neither prospectus nor calendar but a 
lure, in the best sense. The printings have been quadrupled since 
1948. One of its chief features was to herald entirely novel activities, 
such as cookery classes for men, which had not so far been arranged. 

The stimulation of demand seems illogical in a period of retrench- 
ment. With higher fees serving as a possible deterrent, the Education 
Committee considered that its proselytizing function was even more 
justified. So the booklet is still being issued and the overall number 
of groups is approximately the same as last year. The total enrolled is 
slightly lower than in 1951/2 which is probably due to the increased 
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charges. The individual fee has been raised from 5s. to 8s. per term. 
To have tried to make the classes self-supporting, a course of action 
which did not by any criterion commend itself to the Committee, 
would have entailed a fee of such dimensions that the membership 
would have been decimated. 

As part of a deliberate policy of development, a one-day school for 
adult education teachers has been organized in Swansea for the last 
four years. Apart from the not inconsiderable value of such teachers 
meeting one another, from which is emerging an incipient desire for 
corporate recognition, the purpose of the course has been tq provide 
some rudimentary paedagogic training for the large number of adult 
practitioners who, though well grounded in a particular craft, are 
innocent of the principles of teaching. That teaching adults is not 
simply teaching children carried to a higher power is accepted. How, 
in Dr Brew’s words, ‘to bring philosophy out of closets and libraries, 
schools and colleges, to dwell in clubs and assemblies, at the tea tables 
and coffee-houses’ is the peculiar problem of adult teachers which 
requires specialist techniques. The courses were designed to illustrate 
some of the techniques in practice. It was not a self-evident truth at 
the beginning that whereas in school, to use Sir Philip Sidney’s words 
in another setting, we try to ‘instruct delightfully’, the adult tutor 
must ‘entertain instructfully’. 

Here, if anywhere, under the duress of economy, was one of the 
frills that could be cut off. The Committee thought otherwise. 
Their attitude becomes explicable if the initial paragraphs of this 
article about the particular hold upon the affections of Welsh people 
of adult educational activities have been properly apprehended. The 
only concession to the general ministerial exhortation was a decision 
that the course should remain as a one-day school, in face of an evident 
desire for its extension over a longer period. 

It was hoped that the Authority’s central Adult Education Centre, 
established shortly after the war, would serve as a prototype for other 
branches. The strict programming of educational building works 
and the embargo upon adult education projects have prevented 
Swansea from making progress in this direction. Recently, a sizeable 
property came into the possession of the Education Committee who 
thereupon submitted a proposal to the Ministry for a satellite adult 
centre. The suggestion was not approved and the premises are being 
adapted instead to provide supplementary accommodation for a 
girls’ secondary grammar school. The building has been earmarked 
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to revert eventually to adult use when the opening of new multi- 
lateral schools renders its continued occupation bv girls unnecessary. 

Fortunately, in the first fine careless rapture ¢ educational build- 
ing which followed the end of the war, Swansea was able to bring 
into commission three community centres, each of which serves as a 
nucleus for adult groups. One was provided by a group of Americans 
who remembered with gratitude their stay in the town while in the 
Forces; another was the result of pre-war neighbourhood planning, 
that rara avis—a community centre conceived and built for the purpose 
it was to fulfil; while the third is the child of the community centre 
boom in the late forties during which time a former truant school 
was converted into a thriving centre. WEA classes are held in each 
centre in addition to the wide range of activities for which the Local 
Education Authority provides teachers and instructors. Attendance 
is limited, of course, to members of the Community Centre, but 
with rolls of 1,000, 600 and 500 the demand is vigorous and varied. 

In its services and scale of aid to voluntary bodies, policy remains 
unchanged. Free use of accommodation is granted while the amount 
of annual grant stands undiminished. There is not much danger in 
Swansea of officializing too much the adult education movement or 
of imposing a more or less uniform scheme which might be compara- 
tively unobjectionable in other branches of our educational system. 
The voluntaryists do not display that strong assumption of mission 
that offends the statutory bodies, nor does the Authority aim to 
become an omni-provider. The harmonious relationships between the 
three partners in the adult education service have not been imperilled 
at all by the Government’s economies. 

What then has Circular 242 achieved in Swansea in the sphere of 
adult education? Enrolments are down, for the first time since 1946, 
but not significantly. A building proposal designed to add to specialist 
premises has been deferred. The inspection of adult classes is in 
abeyance, partly on grounds of economy. Fees have been raised, but 
without dire consequences. For the rest, the policy of the Authority 
remains enlightened and its material provision largely unimpaired. 

During my days as a history student, I used to ponder sometimes, 
between the longeurs of a course devoted to the religious conflicts of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, on the psychology of persecu- 
tion. As a mental exercise, it afforded some relief from the dreary 
massacres and autos da fé which characterized those years of nameless 
martyrdom. I learned the comforting half-truth that persecution is 
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powerless against strong conviction. I realized that when the inner 
light, from which men derive their strength, goes out, adversity will 
not be overcome and persecution will triumph. The reactions to 
retrenchment are not so dissimilar. As, with persecution, the men 
or movements proscribed gain new strength and power to 
endure from the sufferings to which they are subjected, so the light 
of adult education may be kindled more strongly and burn more 
brightly because of the winds of economy it encounters. “The hard 
toil of the spirit’, of which Lord Haldane spoke, that permeates much 
of our adult education work is impervious to the kind of niggling 
economies we are called upon to practise. Indeed, they provide a new 
opportunity for, as Goethe says, ‘it is working within limits that 
genius shows itself’. 
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SCOTTISH ADULT EDUCATION 


by 7. G. S. Shearer 
Tutor, University of Glasgow Extra-Mural Department 


LTHOUGH adult education in Scotland has continued to 
make steady or especially since 1945, Scotland’s achieve- 
ments in this ficid arc sti!l well behind those of England and 

Wales. Judged by any statistical criterion the contrast is striking. In 
1951, for example, there were in Scotland 12,470 adult students, repre- 
senting about 1 in 274 per head of population. In England and Wales 
there were 162,850 students, representing 1 in every 194—a ratio, 
that is, roughly one and a half times greater. If further we consider 
the proportion of classes that are of ‘tutorial’ standard or the number 
of students receiving residential education the comparison is even 
more unfavourable to Scotland. Such a contrast inevitably prompts 
one to ask why this should be so—why Scotland, so long regarded as 
something of a pioneer in the field of education, should be so far 
behind in this important respect. 

This is not an easy question to answer, nor is the explanation 
likely to be a simple one. One thing, however, does stand out clearly 
in retrospect—that the two movements got off to a very unequal start. 
Although technically it might be argued that adult education did in 
fact have its beginnings in Scotland,* nevertheless, as the term is now 
understood, adult education is a predominantly English product of 
the late nineteenth century, associated first with the growth of 
‘Extension’ lectures and courses provided by the Universities of 
Cambridge, London and Oxford in the ’seventies and later, in 1903, 
with the setting up of the Workers’ Educational Association. If we 
could explain why the corresponding movement in Scotland did not 
get under way and gather momentum as it did in England we should 
have gone a long way towards understanding why adult education 
in Scotland is relatively weaker to-day. 

Now clearly adult education cannot be studied apart from the 
general system of education as a whole. We must, therefore, glance 
back and compare the different educational systems obtaining in the 
two countries during the period (say) from 1870 to 1920. It is not 

* The first known example of adult education appears to be the class for artisans 


which was organized in Glasgow in 1795 by John Anderson who was then Professor of 
Natural Philosophy. The Mechanics’ Institutes and Schools of Art followed from this. 
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always realized how different the two systems were or the extent to 
which each had developed a distinctive ethos of its own. 

One of the outstanding features of English social life—and the 
period 1870-1920 was no exception—has been the way in which the 
children of different social classes have received different kinds of 
education. Until recently it was believed that the ‘lower orders’ did 
not need education at all. The first attempt to provide elementary 
education for the poor was undertaken mainly by religious bodies* 
and their primary aim was not so much educational as religious and 
moral. Nevertheless, these societies did get the State to take an interest 
in education and, from 1833, just after the first Reform Act, succeeded 
in persuading a reluctant Parliament to make them grants to assist 
in ‘the education of the poorer classes in Great Britain’. 

The education provided, however, was for the most part wholly 
unsatisfactory—it was of an elementary nature only, school buildings 
were hopelessly inadequate, teachers were underpaid and the social 
status of the ‘elementary school’, as it came to be known after the 
Act of 1870, was very low indeed. It is not surprising, therefore, that 
as the nineteenth century wore on there came an increasing demand 
for State intervention in this field. Unfortunately, the chief obstacle 
to the development of a general system of public education was the 
hostility to such a scheme on the part of the different religious groups 
—Churchmen, Dissenters, and later Roman Catholics. Professor 
G. D. H. Cole and Mr Raymond Postgate think that but for the 
religious controversy the State would have assumed responsibility for 
the elementary education of the poor much earlier and much more 
completely than it did.¢ Another setback for working-class education 
was the introduction of the notorious ‘monitorial’ system by which 
knowledge was ‘multiplied’ by a soulless process of question and 
answer.t 

Notwithstanding these setbacks, however, public responsibility 
for the education of the poor could not be shelved indefinitely. What 
finally convinced doubters that universal elementary education was 
a national necessity was the second Reform Act of 1867 which gave 

* Notably the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge and a number of Non- 
conformist bodies in the eighteenth century and the National Society for Promotin 
the Education of the Poor and the British and Foreign Schools Society in the nineteent 
et GD. H. Cole and Raymond Postgate, The Common People, p. 356. It was the 
religious controversy which led the Newcastle Commission to reject the idea of 


compulsory education under public control. 
t Cole and Postgate, ibid., pp. 302-3. 
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the vote to many who were illiterate. Three years later, in 1870, the 
first Education Act for England and Wales was passed. And although 
this did not provide for a comprehensive system of State education, 
but simply required the State to fill in the gaps left by the voluntary 
service, it nevertheless laid an enduring foundation for a general 
system of education. It was followed in 1876 by an Act making 
education compulsory. 

We may say, then, that it was not till the ‘seventies of the last 
century that the State began to concern itself seriously with the 
elementary education of the poorer ci.ss.. in England. As for 
secondary education the State did not become active till the early 
years of the twentieth century. It is true that measures had earlier 
been taken to modernize many of the old Grammar Schools and to 
establish new and exclusive ‘public schools’ for the children of the 
well-to-do. But no action was taken to provide secondary education 
for the children of the common people until the Act of 1g02.* Writing 
of this period Professor Cole and Mr Postgate conclude:+ “The poor 
got their elementary schooling; but the caste system in English 
education remained, and was even intensified as a result of the Public 
Schools Act of 1864 and the Endowed Schools Acts of 1869 and 
1874.’ The 1902 Act did, however, open the gate of opportunity to 
the children of the poor. If it did not open it widely at least it was a 
start. And the new local authorities for ‘higher’ education subse- 
quently used their powers vigorously.t 

By contrast Scotland almost entirely avoided the class divisions 
prevailing in England. It is true that in the course cf the nineteenth 
century a few schools founded more or less on English ‘public school’ 
lines were set up. The first (Episcopalian) school on English public 
school lines was founded by an Englishman, Dr Langhorne of 
Loretto, in 1827. Glenalmond followed in 1841. One or two other 
(Presbyterian) foundations like Fettes more or less accepted the 
Anglican tradition of training the élite. But these schools were never 
part of the Scottish tradition, and the great majority of Scottish 
secondary schools continued to develop in their own more democratic 
ways. 

The tradition of public responsibility in education, moreover, was 

* A Royal Commission under Mr (later Lord) Bryce was set up in 1894 to examine 
the question of secondary education. It reported in 1894-5. 
+ Cole and Postgate, ibid., pp. 357-8. 


t It is worth remembering, however, that even as late as 1939 only about 12 per cent 
of the children in England and Wales gained admission to secondary schools. 
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already well established. For its origin one might indeed go as far 
back as the Act passed in 1496 by the Scottish Parliament (‘the first 
compulsory Education Act recorded in history’*) or the famous 
Book of Discipline drawn up in 1560, which gave in one of its 
chapters a masterly sketch of a complete system of education far in 
advance of its time. It is true that the great scheme therein envisaged 
was not carried out, but neither the ideal nor the outline of the 
scheme was forgotten. The Book of Discipline laid the foundations of 
the Scottish educational system and from that time to this the Scottish 
people have always shown the most intense belief in education. 

During the seventeenth century this belief in education was 
reflected in the Scottish Privy Council directive of 1616 (to the effect 
that ‘where convenient’ each parish should provide a school out of 
local taxation), and in its ratification by Act of the Scottish Parliament 
in 1633. This Act was probably not very effective but it was followed 
in 1696 by another, known as the ‘Act of Settling of Schools’ which 
imposed a statutory duty upon each of the thousand or so parishes in 
Scotland which were not incorporated as Royal Burghs to establish a 
school and to maintain it by local taxation. This system was neither 
complete nor uniform. Right up to 1872 some parishes, particularly 
in rural areas, remained without parish schools, while others had 
more schools than they needed. There was also a good deal of 
variation both in the quality of the teaching provided and in the 
actual buildings. Not all parish schools exhibited the virtues that 
have, in recent times, been so generously attributed to them. Never- 
theless, with all its imperfections, the parochial system did lay the 
basis of a national system of education and remained in force until the 
Education (Scottish) Act of 1872. This Act-recognized, among other 
things, the need for central organization by setting up a Board of 
Education, to be succeeded later by the Scottish Education Depart- 
ment. 

It is worth remembering, too, that the parish school was attended 
alike by the son of the ‘laird’ (landlord) and the son of the poorest 
crofter or shepherd who worked on his land. The idea that education 
was the prerogative of any one class has always been alien to the 
Scots people. As the Duke of Argyll, speaking in the House of Lords 
in 1869, put it: ‘It is the universal custom all over Scotland that men 
in very different classes of society should be educated together in the 
parochial schools. You will have the children of the poorest labourer 


* Alexander Morgan, The Rise and Progress of Scottish Education. 
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sitting beside the farmer who employs him, the children of the clergy- 
man of the parish, and even in some cases of the landed gentry, sitting 
on the same bench and learning from the same master the same 
branches of instruction."* Again, most of the parish schools never 
limited themselves to elementary education and many a young boy 
went straight from his parish school to the University, well versed in 
Latin, Greek and Mathematics. One estimate for the period prior to 
1872 showed that between 20 and 30 per cent of the students at 
Scottish Universities had come direct from the parish schools. The 
term elementary, incidentally, was not officially used in Scotland 
until the end of the nineteenth century, when it was first felt necessary, 
to distinguish two stages in education. Alongside the parish schools, 
moreover, were the ‘high schools’, the municipal or ‘burgh’ schools 
and the academies in the towns. A great many of these schools were 
already in existence by the sixteenth century and provided mainly 
secondary education. Although some of them charged fees they were 
never in any sense the preserve of the well-to-do. 

So we have this contrast. In England public responsibility for 
elementary education dates effectively from 1870 and for secondary 
education from 1902. In Scotland, where it had long been accepted in 
theory, public responsibility had, by 1870, become a reality, both at 
the elementary and at the secondary level, to quite a substantial 
degree. It was probably least so in some rural districts and in the 
poorest parts of the towns. 

It is these divergent historical experiences which explain one very 
significant fact which was brought to light by the Argyll Com- 
mission, In 1867, according to this Commission, 1 in every 140 of 
the Scottish population was on the roll of a burgh school, academy 
or other secondary school, compared with 1 in 1,300 in England. In 
other words the proportion of the population attending secondary 
schools was nearly ten times greater in Scotland than in England. It 
would be difficult, I feel, to exaggerate the importance of this con- 
trast in trying to understand subsequent developments in adult 
education in the two countries. 


* Quoted by S. J. Curtis, Education in Britain since 1900, p. 239. 

+ I do not mean to draw too violent a contrast here. The English educational 
system was not, of course, a simple dichotomy of schools for the rich and schools for 
the poor, nor was the Scottish system wholly democratic. But there was, as I have 
tried to indicate, a real difference of emphasis in respect of the opportunities which 
the two systems provided for the children of working-class parents. This is reflected to 
some extent in the fact that whereas the English Act of 1870 restricted grants to 
elementary education the Scottish Act of 1872 authorized the levying of rates for 
secondary education also. 
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The universities tell the same story. In England there were, in 
1870, four universities, of which only two were ancient foundations. 
In Scotland there were also four, all of them ancient foundations and 
for a very much smaller population. This reflected, no doubt, the 
much greater general feeling for education in Scotland. It is interest- 
ing to note, for example, that the time-table of the Scottish universities 
was (and very largely still is for that matter) so arranged as to make 
it possible for the sons of poor farmers and crofters to attend the 
university in winter and get back to their farms in the summer. 
Innumerable stories, moreover, testify to the willingness of parents to 
make almost any sacrifice to send their children to a university and 
of the young people themselves to put up with the most trying con- 
ditions. Many a Scots student maintained himself almost entirely on 
a sack of oats which he had brought with him from home. To this 
day students get a mid-term holiday, known as ‘meal Monday’, the 
original purpose of which was to enable students to return home and 
fetch another sack of oats! 

In these circumstances it is not surprising to find that the propor- 
tion of young people attending universities in Scotland has always 
been considerably greater than in England. In 1930-31, for example, 
Scotland had 1 full-time university student for every 434 of the 
population. England had 1 in 1,112 and Wales 1 in go4. During the 
last twenty years the gap has been narrowing, yet even in 1950-51 the 
position in Scotland, where 1 in 318 of the population was attending 
a university, compared favourably with that of Wales, where the 
proportion was 1 in 505 and with that of England where it was 1 in 
641. This probably explains why it has never been regarded as some- 
thing very remarkable that a poor boy should have attended a univer- 
sity, whereas in England (although not, I am told, in Wales) it would 
until quite recently have been a matter for comment. 

If, then, we take into account the very much higher proportion of 
young people receiving secondary school and university education 
in Scotland it seems difficult to escape the conclusion that during the 
period 1870-1920 the need for adult education in Scotland was at 
least relatively less urgent than it was in England. A higher propor- 
tion of able working-class children in Scotland had found their 

rnancipation in an educational system which enabled the sons and 
Joughters of quite poor people to get secondary school and university 
education. Consequently, the clarion cry for the ‘social emancipation’ 
of the working classes through the education of a working-class 
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élite* (the avowed aim of the English movement) could not have had 
the same appeal in Scotland as it did in England. The need for adult 
education in Scotland was of course there, but it was a need felt less 
deeply than in England. 

This in turn meant two things; first, adult education in Scotland 
never enjoyed that ‘wind of the gospel’ feeling which accompanied the 
English movement—at least in its early days—and consequently its 
progress, though real, has been relatively slower. The WEA did not 
cross the border till 1912+ and no full-time secretary was appointed 
till 1918. The universities did not enter the field till 1924 and the first 
fully-fledged Extra-Mural Department to be established was that of 
Glasgow in 1946. 

Secondly, this difference of ethos has led to an important differ- 
ence in the institutional or administrative pattern of adult education 
as it took shape in Scotland. Whereas in England both the WEA and 
the universities came to be recognized as ‘providing bodies’, entitled 
to receive direct grants from public funds, in Scotland the sole bodies 
officially recognized as having responsibility for developing adult 
education are the Local Education Authorities. This preference for 
the statutory bodies, itself to some extent the continuation of a 
tradition in Scottish education, has meant a concentration of financial 
control in the hands of the Local Authorities at the expense of the 
voluntary organizations. What financial contributions the universi- 
ties make to the development of adult education in their areas they 
make out of their own funds as ex gratia payments. They have as 
yet received no direct grants for this purpose from the University 
Grants Committee. 

There is no gainsaying that this administrative background has 
not been altogether favourable to adult education in Scotland. Local 
Education Authorities can hardly be said to have given the voluntary 
bodies all the encouragement which they deserve. Although they 
have probably shown more imagination than they are generally 
given credit for, they labour under certain serious disadvantages of 
which the chief one is probably that apart from the Director of 
Education and a few officials most members of education com- 


* I hope my use of the word élite will not be misunderstood. All it is meant to 
indicate is that the appeal of the WEA has always been to a small group. Rejecting 
what you might call the panem et circenses variety of adult education the WEA has 
not been very successful with the great bulk of the peop!e—not even in the palmy days 
of Mansbridge and Tawney. 

+ Branches were set up in Edinburgh (1912), Aberdeen (1913), Glasgow (1915) and 
Dundee (1916). 
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mittees know very little about adult education. They are, moreover, 
already fully occupied with a wide range of educational activities that 


cover the lives of young people from the ages of 5 to 18. 


Without financial support, however, the voluntary bodies cannot 
do their best work. It was hoped, for example, that when the WEA set 


about its programme of expansion in 1946 the LEAs would give it 


the same degree of financial support as was being given south of the 
border. This expectation was only partially realized. In the West the 
authorities responded with generosity, but in the other two Districts 


(the North and South East) there was either no response at all or a 
most inadequate one. As a result both these Districts have found 
themselves in the humiliating position of being supported very largely 
by help from the south. 

The same is broadly true of the position of Newbattle Abbey, the 
only adult residential college in Scotland. The Local Authorities 
(some notable exceptions apart) have not given the college the support 
it deserves. When bursaries have been granted they have mostly been 
inadequate and often they have been refused altogether. This largely 
explains why, although the college could take more than forty 
students, it has not had more than twenty-one. The Local Authori- 
ties, of course, may feel that the college has not proved itself a 
success. Yet until the Local Authorities cover the fees and living 
expenses of acceptable students the full possibilities of residential 
adult education in Scotland cannot be realized. 

At the same time, however, it should be mentioned that since 1945 
the University of Glasgow has established harmonious relations with 
most (though not all) of the Local Authorities in the West of Scotland 
and a scheme has been evolved whereby the university acts as the 
agent of the authorities in the provision of adult education within 
certain fields. It is noteworthy that with the university, the WEA, 
and most of the Authorities in this area on happy terms with each 
other, excellent progress has been made since the end of the war. All 
this notwithstanding, however, such an arrangement is not as satis- 
factory as would be a direct grant from a single source. 

More recently a new ray of hope has come through. On January 
Ist, 1953, new regulations came into effect whereby the Scottish 
Education Department is now empowered to make direct grants, 
under certain conditions, to voluntary associations engaged in the 
work of adult education. How these regulations will be applied is 
not yet clear. No fundamental change is envisaged in the responsi- 
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bility of the LEAs to ensure provision of adult classes, but it would 
appear that the WEA and the universities are now eligible for grant 
for organization and administration. Both should benefit from this 
arrangement. In the case of the WEA in particular it should remove 
the grievance that its work in Scotland has been hampered through 
financial difficulties. The new regulations might well initiate a periou 
of further substantial progress which would bring Scotland more into 
line with England. 

If, then, this explanation of Scotland’s relative weakness in adult 
education. is accepted—that fundamentally it is due to the better 
educational opportunities provided in Scotland in the late nineteenth 
and early twentieth centuries—it is an explanation which is extremely 
comforting, not to say flattering, to the Scots. Unfortunately, such a 
theory tends to breed complacency and this it has done in Scotland. 
Such complacency has in turn led to certain factors being overlooked. 

In the first place, Scottish complacency about its educational system 
has often blinded its admirers to the fact that although a relatively 
high proportion of the Scots people pass through a university, that 
proportion still represents an extremely small minority of the whole. 
In this connection it would probably come as a revelation to most 
Scots people to learn that the overwhelming majority of Scots children 
leave school at 15. Indeed, a higher proportion of children leave school 
at this age in Scotland than is the case in England. One of the facts 
brought to light by the 1951 Census is that 88-9 per cent of the 
occupied population in Scotland had finally left school at the age of 
15 or under as against 84°8 for England and Wales. Of those who 
continue their schooling beyond 15, however, a greater proportion 
reach a university in Scotland than is the case in England and Wales. 
Even supposing, however, we make the assumption—and it would 
be a large assumption to make—that eventually all, or nearly all, the 
bright boys and girls will be able to move up the educational ladder, 
we still have obligations to the others who are not quite so able. 
It has not yet been sufficiently appreciated in Scotland that as long as 
the great majority of young people continue to leave school at 15 
much of the welfare of the nation will depend on the kind of adult 
education we provide for them. Whether this particular kind of 
education (which is not likely to be of university standard) could be 
provided more appropriately by the WEA rather than by the uni- 
Versities is not my concern at the moment. In Scotland the WEA 
has no teaching personnel of its own. 
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Again, there is the danger of forgetting that the so-called ‘educated’ 
are also in need of education outside their own specialisms. Indeed, 
there is already some indication that, given a lead, there might easily 
be as great a response from the ‘middle classes’ as from the ‘working 
classes’ for adult education. This is, of course, a highly controversial 
issue, but it is significant that in the West of Scotland, where (as 
already mentioned) there has been a considerable expansion since 
1945, a tutor-organizer of the Extra-Mural Department has been very 
much more successful in attracting middle-class support than a WEA 
organizer whose appeal has been largely to the working classes in an 
industrial area. In this connection, too, the social composition of 
"VEA Summer Schools would also be worth study. One gets the 
impression that most students are either middle class or lower middle 
class and that such ‘workers’ as there are are mostly over 40— 
though this may well be the case in England too. 

To sum up, then, Scotland is behind England and Wales in the 
field of adult education for reasons which, paradoxically enough, are 
by no means a discredit to her. The sad thing is that these same past 
achievements in the field of education have been allowed to colour 
too many of the assumptions on which present-day attitudes to adult 
education are based. This is unfortunate for, as I have tried to indi- 
cate, the need for adult education in Scotland—both for the educa- 
tionally under-privileged and for the educated—is very much greater 
than is generally realized. 
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EXTRACTS FROM 
THE DIARY OF LUIGI TARSITANO 


written during the first week of the Bangor Summer School, 1952 


If you remember that Luigi is quite young (21) and inexperienced, that 
he came straight from the remote part of Italy where he has lived all his 
life, and that he arrived in England almost completely ignorant of the 
language, you will probably be astonished that he managed to get such a 
good all-round understanding of the Summer School. Of course it is too 
favourable; he must have seen things he didn’t like so much, but he was a 
guest in our midst and probably thought it would be impolite to mention 
them. But also think of the social backwardness of the region he comes 
from—the comparison was bound to strike him forcibly and would easily 
lead him to regard Bangor as a kind of paradise. The north of Italy is 
probably almost as strange to him as England was—remember this, for a 
northern Italian would certainly feel that Luigi puts his own country’s 
civilization in an unnecessarily poor light. The flow of feeling and fancy 
throughout the diary is in general continental; it is pleasant and amusing 
to have these well-known scenes and personages bathed in such a colourjul 
southern light. It makes the Summer School seem almost like a theatre. 

(R.D.W.) 
Saturday, Fuly 12th 

At last I get to Bangor, to the Hostel, where I leave my travelling 
companions to go and freshen myself up in my little room, which is 
indeed a marvellous one. At the evening meal I have the oppertunity 
of seeing my companions and making the first acquaintances; I get 
to know two gentlemen, one of them, an elderly man with spectacles 
and shaky hands, and another a very nice short man «who smiles at 
me, much amused at my queer English. 

Later we go into the common room where Professor W. 
introduces various people to the students. Introductions over, some 
dancing begins. The first to start is no other than Professor W 
I rub my eyes in case it is an illusion, but no, it really is the Director 
of the Extra-Mural Department of Manchester University. Wh-t- 
ever little of superiority there was in me disappears completely. Three 
cheers for Culture, the genuine kind of culture that can live among 
the people and make itself the interpretation and expression of the 
people’s needs. 

Sunday, Fuly 13th 

At breakfast I meet again the two elderly men I gor to know 

yesterday evening, and I look around at the others. In the ‘ci: room 
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where we are eating there are all sorts of types, of both sexes, but [ 
looking carefully I see that there are very few really young people; | 
the majority of the students are people of mature age. Indeed, I am 
the youngest at my table: all the others, men or women, are a great | 
deal older than I. But then this type of seaside settlement is much 
better designed for adults than for young people. In fact it isn’t a 
holiday camp at all but a summer school, or perhaps I had better say 
it is a bit of both since everybody there is expected to take part in one 
of the numerous study courses provided and in the excursions organ- 
ized from day to day (though these are not obligatory). It is a way 
of passing the time usefully, a fine way of learning and enjoying 
yourself at once. All the students have to bring with them a written 
exercise on the subject of their course and present it to the tutor during 
the week, and the attentive student can then write another exercise, 
taking advantage of all the new things he has learnt. I too, have to 
write an exercise on the difference between magic, superstition and 
religion. Professor. W put me on to this subject a little while 
ago but I have had so little free time up to now that I haven’t had 
time to deal with it. To-day I really must write something because I 
ought to hand the exercise in to Professor W this evening. I 
make up my mind to shut myself up in my room after breakfast to 
think the matter over, but Mr H doesn’t give me the chance. I 
have to go out to look around a little with the other students of the 
school. In a crowd we go out into the roads, a cold breeze chilling our 
faces: we go along roads bordered by trees, and lined with little houses 
and neat little green gardens, and come at last to a very long bridge, 
from which you see the sea rolling under your. feet, and the city of 
Bangor and all the nearby countryside, and the surrounding moun- 
tains. What a pity there is no sun! The long strip of sea which runs 
so cheerfully under my gaze is magnificent in its wonderful blue. 
The entire landscape is an enchantment, to east and west, nothing 
but sea—a long bed of sea which broadens into the distance. If only 
the sun sparkled on those waters, if only youths and maidens were 
gaily diving into them, that broad and immense bridge, and this 
quiet Bangor and its lovely mountains would become more cheerful 
and I should feel more delight in the scene before me. But instead 
everything is so calm and chilly. 

On the walk I get to know a nice fellow in his sixties who replies 
Oh yes! yes! to everything I say. He is a farmer in quite a big way 
who has been to WEA courses and has now come to spend his week’s 
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holiday at the Bangor Summer School. Meanwhile the corn will 
ripen and if there is enough sun in the coming days he will be able 
to get the harvest in on his return. He has read many books, and at 
present is interested in human geography. He is a sound man; with 
his modest bearing and his quite ordinary clothes he has the appear- 
ance more of a peasant than of a landed proprietor. 

When we get back to the hostel lunch is ready. After it | go to my 
room and stay there till evening. I have promised myselt to give my 
written work to Professor W before going to bed and want to 
keep to it. So I don’t hear Professor C ’s lecture on “The Common 
Law’, which as a matter of fact I have already heard at Holly Royde 
without being able to understand much of it. When I have finished 
writing I go down to the music room to hand it to Professor W : 
but he is playing the piano and I feel I can’t disturb him. I wil! give 
it him to-morrow. 

Monday, Fuly 14th 

To-day the first week of study really begins, for yesterday was a 
day of rest. At 9 a.m., after breakfast, all the students go to the rooms 
where their courses are held—courses which each of them has freely 
chosen to attend. There are eight of them this week—economics, 
anthropology, literature, art, music, biology, psychology, and a special 
course for eighteen cotton operatives. (Actually the biology seminar 
was abandoned.) These courses are given by tutors of special com- 
petence. For example, the literature course is given by Dr N . 
who was recently elected to a University chair, while the art course 
is given by Mr M , who on account of his great ability is the tutor 
most sought after by the students. I myself go into the music course 
to begin with; it is held in the hostel while all the others take place 
in the Bangor University College buildings. The tutor is Mr M . 
a tall man with grey lively eyes and a thin face, with two deep 
furrows running from the cheekbones to the lower jaw, thus divid- 
ing his face into four parts. In this first week the subject of study is to 
be the music of Mozart and in particular the symphonies in E flat 
major, G minor and C major, which as the syllabus says, represent 
the inspired work of three weeks of Mozart’s life. Seven other 
persons are in che group—an old gentleman who used once to play 
the organ, a blind woman, a school teacher, Mrs P———, Mrs S 
and Mr and Mrs M . The lecture begins at 9.20 and starts out 
on the goth Symphony. A little information about the history of 
the symphony, and then, after playing records of the 1st and 2nd 
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movements, the tutor begins a formal analysis of this great work. 
Beethoven is the name I hear most frequently mentioned this morn- 
ing, from which I gather that the examination of the symphony is 
directed specially to establishing the relation between the music of 
Mozart and Beethoven. I noticed that this lecture was above all a 
matter of aesthetic analysis—the other fundamental element was 
missing, i.e. the analysis of the psychological condition of the com- 
poser in the act of composing his symphony; that element however 
anyone can find for himself since plenty of books are put at the 
disposal of the students who all make good use of them. However, 
what really astonished me was to find myself with people who, 
although ordinary work-folk, have a wide range of musical know- 
ledge which I must confess I cannot claim. They were all reading 
the music with astonishing ease and following the tutor with the 
closest attention. It is often said that the English have stiff and 
insensitive minds and are much better at the analysis of practical 
problems than at responding to beauty and to art: what I have seen 
to-day has completely obliterated the idea of the English I had 
cherished, for in the bearing of my companions I could see for myself 
how deeply the music of Mozart was understood and appreciated. 
For them Mozart was not only a great composer, he was the greatest 
of all composers, who better than any other had known how to express 
the movements of the spirit in sound: and for this reason theirs was 
not merely an admiration for Mozart but a deep attachment to the 
spiritual world which his wonderful music expresses, Consequently 
I was more than surprised, I was amazed. In Italy, especially in the 
south, music is the inheritance of the few, of the small circle of the 
educated well-to-do. Most of the people are still confined to the 
popular song and dance tune, and, held fast in the jaws of poverty 
and ignorance, have never been able to rise to an understanding of 
the great and sublime art of music. Who in Rogiano knows Mozart 
or Beethoven? We don’t even know Verdi, Puccini and Rossini, who 
nevertheless pass as popular composers. Many people in my commune 
have never risen even to an understanding of folk song and know 
nothing beyond the tarantellas and mazurkas to which scores of people 
dance in the street every year at the feast of the Madonna a Strada. 
In England workmen and ordinary folk are not only able to read 
music but really know about it and understand its worth. 

At 2.30 p.m. off we go in a party to Penmon, passing wonderful 
places. To-day the sun shines and everything wears a new and smiling 
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appearance. It is nature smiling at us, nature which to-day wants us 
to enjoy her sea, her rocks, her golden shores. When we get out of 
the bus, we all feel changed. Some scatter along the shore, some go 
bathing, some lie down on the grass and enjoy the view. Everybody 
looks happy, everybody is sure that life is good. I chose to wander 
among the rocks which the sea caresses, and to plunge mentally into 
the immense expanse of water before me. I, too, am a new man. 
Penmon, the sea, and my companions have made me forget myself. 
On the shore I meet my old friend who tells me of the books he has 
read and pondered over, of the WEA courses he has attended, of the 
simple life he leads—in an English helped out with French expres- 
sions. He stands on his head to make me understand. What a good- 
hearted person he is! Years have given him experience and made him 
uncommonly understanding about other people’s needs. He has 
read much indeed, he even knows Mazzini’s Duties of Man. It is 
such a pleasure to talk with him and to hear the long list of books he 
has studied. To-day I feel really happy. I can’t cear myself away from 
Penmon and when we really have to go I say another farewell to the 
enchanting place. After supper, a social, dancing, singing. Even I 
sing, Santa Lucia. Men and women, even the blind woman, all 
dance. My old friend looks round at them all smiling. Professor 
C is smiling too. Again I admire the humanity of Mr S——, 
that majestic giant who dances and directs the social with a suffusion 
of melancholy veiling his eyes. At 11 p.m., to the singing of “Good 
Night Ladies’, the social finishes. Again people of different kinds and 
conditions have been together, have examined each other, again this 
Summer School at Bangor with song and dance has made a com- 
munity of us. 
Tuesday, Fuly 15th 

To-day I again take part in Mr M ’s seminar; he makes us 
listen to the last movement of the 4oth Symphony of Mozart and 
draws our attention to its excellences and salient characteristics. It is 
indeed a wonderful symphony. The first and last movements seem 
to me the finest—they have a truly sublime simplicity. They are so 
simple and so pleasing to the ear that after having heard them only 
once they go on echoing in my mind as if some invisible piano was 
reproducing all their sounds. Mr M must be an impassioned 
devotee of Mozart’s music and talks to us about it with so much 
feeling and inspiration that I am almost overcome. I would never 
have believed that those grey eyes could have become so impassioned 
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and that his face could lend itself to so many significant shades of 
expression in order to make us re-live the feelings expressed in 
Mozart’s symphony. It is impossible to estimate the educational 
value of this music course in the Summer School; creating an under- 
standing of the music of Mozart and Beethoven is an achievement 
of high historical importance, because it represents the approach of 
the masses to the deathless masterpieces of the human spirit which 
have resisted the passages of centuries. To-day one question dominates 


my mind more than any other—what effect has been left in the | 


minds of my companions by the music to which they have listened? 
The reply I give myself is that they will now listen in a different way 
from that of two days ago since their spirits have gathered to them- 
selves the perfume of a flower which is not going to fade at the first 
breath of wind. Looking at them one after the other I think of all the 
kindness they have already shown me, which is not the fruit of some 
innate instinct of theirs, but the result of the studies they have carried 
out. When I look at Mr and Mrs M I seem to see a procession 
of ‘La Traviata’, ‘I Pagliacci’, “Tosca’, and all the operas that they 
have seen, all the books they have read, all the things which have 
traced indelible marks in their minds. Yes, it is true; they are educated 
persons because they have read and studied, because their minds 
have been transformed and renewed by the breath of culture. Look, 
for example, at Mrs P. , that excellent lady, who in the evening, 
in spite of the fact that she is getting on in age, dances wonderfully 
and who blushes when anybody asks her anything. She has been to 
many WEA courses. She has read Shakespeare, Maupassant, Cronin. 
She has taken part in the week-ends organized by the Lamb Guild- 
house Association. She has listened to lectures and has lived among 
people delighting like herself in the pleasures of mind and body, and 
now she has broken with the past and with trifles. This lady expressed 
a willingness to offer hospitality to a foreigner, without knowing any- 
thing about him, and to-day she speaks to me in her own language so 
slowly that I can follow and understand perfectly. Certainly, for her, 
Mozart and his music have not existed in vain. Then again, how 
much must the music of Mozart have meant to the blind woman who 
has found in the Summer School a way of escape from the loneliness 
to which her blindness must have condemned her? This Summer 
School is a wonderful thing if it can with its studies and its expeditions 
make a blind woman forget her misfortune and make her feel that, 
in a world where everybody is learning, there is room also for her. 
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Old Mr E has to-day turned into a different person. Everybody 
has learnt something. 
Wednesday, Fuly 16th 

With the Director’s permission I choose to pass to-day from the 
Music course to the Cotton Group which, if it was not so immedi- 
ately attractive as the other, was useful to me, since it showed me 
new aspects of the Summer School work. Yesterday and the day 
before, while listening to all that beautiful music, I kept asking 
myself how it was possible that out of ninety-nine people only seven 
had chosen the Music course. It seemed absurd to me, but the problem 
was solved as soon as I began to take part in the cotton seminar. The 
people attending the Summer School are of many types, they come 
from various classes, they have all sorts of different interests, and yet 
to all of them the Summer School offers the chance of satisfying their 
own interests. A Music course, although open to all, does always kec,) 
a certain select quality, because people who solve the problems posed 
by their own daily life and social position are perforce driven to turn 
their attention to subjects of more immediate and utilitarian interest, 
while music, although it has the power of attaching all to itself, 
nevertheless remains the special covatry, as one might say, of dis- 
interested and sensitive people like Mrs P. , the elementary 
schoolmistress, and old Mr E . But what I most wish to empha- 
size is the way in‘ which the Summer School attends to the needs of 
all conditions of people. The cotton workers are the only students 
who have never been in WEA courses. Their daily work and the 
work they do for their Unions gives them little time to go in for other 
activities and consequently although they have plenty of technical 
knowledge and experience they know very little about the problems 
of the industry in which they work, problems concerned with the 
development and fortunes of the industry. The cotton seminar has 
not only the purpose of introducing the students to these problems 
but also that of introducing them to an atmosphere of study and 
educational recreation, and once having entered that atmosphere 
perhaps they will never entirely leave it. I am convinced that many 
of those people when they go back to their homes and their work will 
do so with a new vision of things, with a renewed awareness of their 
own responsibilities. Another fundamental element which I really 
ought to note here is the familiar character maintained in the pro- 
ceedings, as a result of which every student is placed in the most 
favourable conditions for discussing with the tutor and getting him 
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to illuminate problems which the student has never understood or 
on which he has had inadequate and prejudiced ideas. There are no 
barriers between the students and the tutors, the Summer School has 
brought them together at breakfast, and at dinner, in the expeditions 
and in the study groups. Here in consequence the tutor has nothing 
of that grandeur which characterizes our tutors and professors, who 
always look down on their students from a pedestal of superiority. 
Here, the tutor is a friend with whom you can discuss things in a 
familiar and peaceful way, as between old acquaintances. No uneasi- 
ness ever breaks cr disturbs that atmosphere of respect and of give 
and take which ought to exist between civilized persons who want to 
improve their knowledge. In this School, people are considered not 
according to the social position they occupy or according to the 
amount of knowledge they have, but from a much higher point of 
view—from the point of view of what they are and what they may 
become. The lectures for that reason have nothing rhetorical about 
them, but are calm expositions of practical matters on which every- 
body can have something to say. It is for this reason also that a good 
deal of the time is given over to answering questions which the 
students put as soon as they form in their minds. It is a wonderful 
thing to be present at proceedings of this kind, which are a true sign 
of high democracy, for when class spirit disappears and with it all 
intellectual superiority, you have a real communion of men and 
spirits, of rich and poor, of ignorant and learned, of gifted and 
ordinary men, in a word you have genuine equality. And at dinner 
when once again I see people of so many social strata all cordially 
talking together I remember that this too is a sign of the wonderful 
collaboration of the classes in England, of which the educational 
system and especially this School at Bangor are a part. It is said that 
education makes new me: vat this kind of education is creating a 
new society, in relation to which the one in which I was born and 
grew up is in very the truth the antipodes. 

This afternoon there are excursions again. I go with Mr H 
to visit the remains of an old castle which some of the Summer School 
students have reached before us. Before me again stretches the coun- 
tryside of this wonderful region, all green grass and sea, immense 
fields of grass on which the foot rests as on a sea of feathers. The 
rolling plain lies beneath my eyes, a true paradise, but what strikes 
me most is that everywhere I see roads and roads winding between 
the distant fields and climbing over the most rocky places. The entire 
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countryside can be traversed in a motor car; looking at this wonderful 
phenomenon I remember the countryside at Padelli, in the country- 
side of my commune, where nobody can go in winter because the 
only road which will take you there becomes a mass of mud and 
clay. Here I am truly in a paradise, a paradise which perhaps men 
have transformed into an enchantment over which the visitor’s eye 
rests astonished and exalted with admiration for so much progress 
and civilization. In the evening with a few friends mainly from the 
cotton group, I go to drink beer in a hotel, where I find Mr 

the tutor and other students. We sit on a bench and drink great 
glasses of beer to the accompaniment of funny stories. Then we .go 
back to the hostel to listen to Professor C ’s lecture. This evening 
it is the second lecture of the Professor’s, that silent and solitary man 
who in the evening when there is a social gets so much amusement 
out of looking at all the dancing people and who gives such a hearty 
laugh when the antics of the students are really spontaneous and 
successful. He spoke for an hour, perhaps more, and then replied to 
all the questions that were put to him; but the wonderful thing about 
this is that not only the tutors argued with him but also and above all 
the workers, humble people of very little knowledge and reading. 
What does all this mean, I ask myself? Oh, it means that even the 
poorest in knowledge can come into contact with the richest and in 
a certain sense with the very depositories of knowledge; it means 
the democratization of culture, which has at last come down from its 
aristocratic sphere to mix with the people and draw from them 
the vital elements of a new and fruitful life. In Italy talking with a 
university professor is an impossible thing not only for workers but 
even for the university students. Our universities are so crowded with 
students and so great is the distance between them and the professors 
that when one of them manages to have a few words with a university 
teacher he is as delighted as if he had touched Heaven with his hands. 
Here, on the other hand, it is not only possible to talk with professors 
but to get suggestions and advice from them and to live and eat the 
same food with them, sitting on the same bench as if we were all of 
the same class. Nor should it be thought that this descent of the 
learned among those with little or no learning produces unpleasant 
incidents or any lack of respect for those who are the depositories of 
culture, for I have seen myself how much esteem and respect all the 
students show towards Professor C—— and Professor W. . The 
worth of a man is not destroyed by living in common with others, 
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and the higher his worth the more it will be appreciated and 
respected. 
Thursday, Fuly 17th 

To-day is the turn of the painting course, or art course as the 
English call it. I have now decided to seek permission to visit all the 
seminars so as to get to know the Summer School better, and the 
people who come to it. To-day again I have seen interesting and 
wonderful things. 

After a few remarks on Figure Painting, Mr M went on to 
deal with some of the most important paintings of Michaelangelo, 
Giorgione, Tintoretto, Watteau and Augustus John. There was so 
much feeling in that warm voice and it communicated so much excite- 
ment that even I succeeded in guessing his meaning, although it was 
impossible for me to follow his English. The two-hour seminar 
to-day passed in a lightning flash—because of Mr M and the 
slides he showed. At 11.15, after coffee, everybody set to work to 
paint something. Dreadful things and nice things, riotous colours, a 
completely primitive world in the pictures the students do. Mr M 
himself has been working at a picture of his own which will be on 
view to-morrow evening in the exhibition which the art group will 
give at the end of the first week’s work. One could very well dwell on 
the value and importance of this course, but it is better to let the 
syllabus speak, since it is more significant than anything I can say. 
On the first day slides were shown of pictures by Giotto, Masaccio, 
Botticelli, Leonardo, El Greco, Roualt; on the second, pictures by 
Breugel, Gauguin, Turner, Cezanne, Van Gogh, Paul Nash; the 
third I have already described; on the fourth and fifth there will 
be pictures by Rubens, Titian, Durer, Holbein, Velasquez, Goya, 
Manet, Cezanne, Chardin, Gauguin, Picasso, Braque, Dali. Some- 
one may object that six painters can’t possibly be dealt with in two 
hours, but in view of the nature and wishes of the students, the course 
is intended not for a close study of detail, but rather as an introduc- 
tion to the world of painting which the students, if they wish, can 
later explore more fully ina WEA course. 

In the afternoon and evening to-day the students were left free to 
do whatever they pleased. Information was given about interesting 
places to visit and many people were glad to follow the official advice. 
I, however, stayed in the hostel to study and after tea went with some 
friends to drink beer in an hotel. I couldn’t have imagined that the 
hotels were frequented by so many people. In the evenings a large 
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part of the population shuts itself up in the hotels, which are not in 
the least like the places where people go to take strong drink in Italy. 
Here in fact it isn’t possible to play cards or anything else; people 
who go to the hotels go there for the sole purpose of taking their 
favourite drink. If they go with a friend they have a good talk 
together, if not they read the newspaper in peace and comfort. What 
is even more astonishing is that these hotels are frequented also by 
women. 
Friday, July 18th 

To-day I visited the literature seminar conducted by Dr N , 
another remarkable man of easy and beguiling speech. Four people 
are in this seminar; they include my good old friend who makes note 
after note while the tutor speaks. The subject is indeed important— 
it is the Emile of Rousseau, the author who has been studied through- 
out the week. My old friend has written a fine essay on the Con- 
fessions, with which Dr N. was very pleased, as he was with 
the work of all the others. Indeed, with the written work of one of 
them he was entirely delighted: he said it was perfect and gave it 
back to its writer without a single annotation. This student is a 
worker of 50 odd, a great lover of leisure and of instructive reading. 
He has read all the Social Contract and the Confessions. Of the other 
two, one is a woman who is not only an assiduous reader but also a 
student of foreign literature. She has attended as many as twenty 
WEA courses so that her mind must be a veritable encyclopedia. 
Don’t imagine that she is rich—she is a milliner, fairly well on in life, 
who likes to make good use of her time. This fact amazes me. In 
Italy you can certainly find assiduous readers among the workers but 
what worthless things they read! Here I find myself among workers 
who not only read but study, and not only study but deal with works 
which in Italy are the concern only of a very limited circle of scholars. 
But here in England we are in another world altogether where the 
soundest and most intelligent members of the working class have 
finished with pornography and folk-tales, and have gone on to the 
most significant works of the world’s literature. Here the workers 
have a great variety of interests: they study psychology so as to 
understand themselves and others better, astronomy because they like 
to know something of the universe they live in, economics and 
philosophy because they want to come to terms with the problems 
of human life and of the laws which govern society. And they study 
art, music and literature because they want to educate themselves 
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into an understanding of beauty. The Calabrian peasant hasn’t the 
remotest idea of all this; his interests are so limited and his life so 
restricted that he would never see the value of such studies. The 
English have truly made great progress in civilization; before we can 
do likewise in the south of Italy we shall need at least thirty years and 
a complete revolution in its present economic structure. 

Excursions in the afternoon. Many took part in them, but I had 
a cold and didn’t go. In the evening a social (the farewell social). The 
dancing begins; Professor W ,»MrS and many tutors join 
in. The people begin to give turns, and early in the programme | 
contributed myself with a reading of the Paolo and Francesca 
episode from the Divine Comedy and a few songs; then some of 
the cotton workers gave a mannequin parade in women’s dresses; 
and the blind woman played a Beethoven sonata; and last of all 
Mr H , secretary of the Lamb Guildhouse Association, and 
Lecturer in the Extra-Mural Department of Manchester University. 
Got up in an old black gown, tattered and patched with paper, he 
performs some conjuring tricks (his old trick of sawing a woman in 
halves). Everybody laughs heartily, to see Magic thus transformed 
into Farce. No Italian Professor would ever do such a thing; yet 
without any damage to his personal dignity he made us all laugh and 
enjoy ourselves immensely. And so the social finishes and with it the 
first week of the Bangor Summer School, during which it is impos- 
sible to say which we had most of—learning or enjoying ourselves. 
Pleasure and usefulness have been marvellously combined in an 
inextricable union. 

To-morrow many friends will go home, many others will arrive. 
Here I breathe an atmosphere so homely and sociable that although 
it is impossible that I should know any of the people who are coming 
I feel that I have seen them all already, for they all bear the same 
face and the same name—the face of friendship and the name of 
understanding. Somebody may say I have only seen the most pleasant 
and progressive side of English life, that the fifteen Summer Schools 
in England, of this Bangor type, are too few, too few to give a true 
reflection of English working-class life. Very well—but I say that to 
have created things as important as these I have seen is a great 
achievement; for these 100,000 don’t live in segregation but pass 
their lives among their fellow men to whom they needs must pass on 
the fruits of their experience and their studies. 
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SECOND THOUGHTS ON A UNESCO SEMINAR 


An editorial interview with Miss M. D. Liggett, a U.K. delegate 
to the seminar at Mondsee, Austria, in 1950 


Ed. I seem to remember that there was a certain amount of 
criticism, fairly strongly voiced at the time, about the whole conduct 
of the Mondsee Seminar and I don’t think you were altogether happy 
about it yourself. 

Miss L. My main criticism of the seminar concerned its apparent 
lack of planning. The papers previously circulated had certainly led 
the participants to expect an organized plan which was altogether 
lacking at the outset. 

Ed. Was the lack of planning a real defect of organization or was 
it part of a concept of free association which would compel the dele- 
gates to find their own terms of reference? 

Miss L. If that was intended the Director should have taken the 
participants into his confidence, instead of leaving them somewhat 
bewildered by the fact that the leaders of the seminar did not appear 
to have reached any measure of agreement among themselves. Cer- 
tainly the Director and at least one of the group leaders may have 
been aware of such an intention, but other leaders set out to run their 
groups on a straightforward and technical basis. It may be that our 
early teething troubles stemmed from this conflict of attitudes among 
the leaders. 

Ed. Does that mean that members of the Unesco Secretariat had 
not worked out a consistent idea as to which approach they wanted 
in the seminar, or did they fail to convey their intentions to the people 
recruited as leaders? 

Miss L. Both to the leaders and to the participants, only a few of 
whom, in training or approach to educational techniques, could 
easily open their minds to the highly experimental nature of the 
whole project as they met it at Mondsee. The pre-conference material 
prepared for the group in which I worked was completely straight- 
forward and academic and gave no indication that, in discussing the 
arts and leisure-time occupation in relation to adult education, we 
were to do more than discuss the content of such education in the 
light of the experience of the various members of the group. 

Ed. You speak about the experimental method that Unesco was 
envisaging; could you give any sharper definition of the term? 
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Miss L. Looking at it after a lapse of time, I realized that some of 
the seminar staff hoped that what the Americans call a Group 
Dynamics technique would emerge as the controlling influence in 
the seminar. But although this was a familiar technique to the small 
number of Americans and Canadians, it was little more than a 
technical term to most members of the seminar. 

Ed. As I remember, the primary aim of the seminar was to widen 
the concept of adult education, or at least to widen it in relation to 
some of the assumed usages of the word in this country. I think, for 
instance, you were seeking for approaches to international under- 
standing outside an academic framework. 

Miss L. Yes, that is so. The emphasis was on the exchange of ideas 
about methods and techniques found useful in various countries and 
conditions, and the examination of them against the background of 
one’s own country and experience. 

Ed. Now that three years have passed, I thought it might be useful 
if, as a participant, you could say what you actually got out of the 
gathering. We agree that it didn’t get a very good reception at the 
time, and yet in the aftermath it seems to have stuck in the minds of 
quite a lot of people who were there, in a way which is unusual for 
such seminars. Do you share that feeling? 

Miss L. Yes, I do. The impact of the seminar on me has been much 
greater than I could have imagined at the time or when, on my return, 
I reported to the U.K. Commission. Although I am still highly 
critical of the way in which it was run, I think it has had a marked 
influence on my personal contribution to adult education. 

Ed. | think that is important because it brings out how extremely 
difficult it is to get such meetings into focus immediately afterwards. 
You went with an open mind, but, even so, you found yourself being 
critical during and after the meeting. Nevertheless, you do share this 
feeling I met in the U.S.A. last year that there was a genuine carry- 
over from the conference. 

Miss L. Yes, I do, but I find it difficult to judge the value to me of 
actual activities carried over from the conference, although natur- 
ally I have experimented with some of the techniques which were 
discussed. 

Ed. I seem to remember that your own interests are not by any 
means exclusively literary. You appreciate very much the things 
people do with their hands. Did anything come out of the Mondsee 
conference that suggested ways of linking the interests people have in 
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making and doing, with the development of thought and action 
about the human situation? I don’t know whether the problem is 
reasonably stated in those terms. 

Miss L. Yes, | think so. I was with the group discussing the prob- 
lem of leading people to wider horizons through the medium of the 
arts and leisure-time activity. We were interested in the enjoyment 
and appreciation of performances by others, but even more perhaps 
in the practice of the arts bv individuals, working either alone or in 
groups. Activities in which members of the seminar took part exem- 
plified just this. There was a so-called ‘Workshop’ producing a film 
of the seminar, experiments in painting for fun, the production of a 
wall newspaper, and the issuing of a seminar periodical. Group IV’s 
experiment was to present its interim report as a puppet show, which 
combined the creation and making of puppets and stage, using 
entirely improvised materials, with the writing of a satirical and 
thought-provoking puppet play to convey to a widely differing, and 
even slightly hostile, audience, the problems that have to be faced in 
interesting adults in the liberal arts. One had always been aware of 
the value of the puppet in the education of children, but here it was 
being used in adult education. Now the international club in my own 
town is trying to develop a puppet theatre and, despite variations in 
educational background, and national character as well as language 
difficulties, great talent is shown in every aspect of the attempt. 

Ed. How do you think this use of puppets for dramatizing a 
situation compares with the use of real people—what the experts in 
discussion call ‘Role-playing’, which has been developed in America 
and to some extent in this country ? 

Miss L. On the whole I have found people too self-conscious in this 
country to make a success of role playing. The puppet can epitomize 
a set of factors without the self-consciousness of the individual intrud- 
ing. Both techniques, of course, demonstrate the fundamental pleasure 
in dramatized situations which have been used in this country from 
the days of the mystery and morality play, and the dramatized ballad 
of even earlier times. We did practise role playing—not very success- 
fully—at Mondsee, and I believe that some of the Townswomen’s 
Guilds have found it a useful approach as part of their Reconnaissance 
programmes, recently described in ADULT EDUCATION. 

Ed. Perhaps we might look more particularly at the contribution 
of the seminar to the whole idea of international relationships in adult 
education, Did you make any contacts that you have been able to 
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maintain, and do you feel, if so, that they have really added to your 
own sense of international understanding ? 

Miss L. The organized contact between the members of the 
seminar subsequently has been rather disappointing. We left with an 
agreed scheme for a stencilled magazine or newssheet: two numbers 
did appear under the Director’s editorship, but these were mainly 
personal chit-chat and not, in my opinion, very successful. That was 
probably my fault as much as any other participant’s: you cannot 
have a successful periodical if you do not provide the material for it. 
Personally, I have kept in touch with those members with whom I 
talked and worked most, but I find it increasingly difficult to keep up 
a correspondence with many of the members, the more remote the 
seminar becomes. In a few cases, I do maintain a valuable exchange 
of views, printed materials and, in a few cases, personal visits. 

Ed. I believe that you have a particular interest in that international 
group in your own town—the All Nations Club. Was your interest 
in it stimulated by the seminar and have any of the ideas you practised 
there been of any use to you? 

Miss L. Before I went to the seminar, my interest in the All Nations 
Club was quite casual—assistance with premises, finding speakers 
and giving advice on matters relating to their civic relationships. | 
was critical of the content of the work done in the club, wich seemed 
to me to be too heavily weighted on the recreational side. Since 
Mondsee I have revised my attitudes and formed a closer association 
with the club organization. I realize that the club is the main social 
and cultural outlet for a considerable foreign population living in and 
around the town, and, as secretary of the club’s advisory council, I am 
trying to encourage a closer contact between the townspeople and 
foreign students and visitors. We have already been able to establish 
contacts between organizations and individuals with great poten- 
tialities for development. Although I had long been aware that over- 
seas visitors could make an interesting and productive contribution 
to the town’s cultural life, I am a lot clearer about it as a result of 
discussion in the international affairs study group at Mondsee, where 
I got the benefit of the experience and activities of fellow seminar 
members who were particularly engaged in this type of work. 

Ed. Does that include Shephard Whitman, the secretary of the 
Cleveland Council of World Affairs in Ohio? 

Miss L, Indeed yes, and I am most impressed by the account of his 
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Fund. I am looking forward to seeing the film which has been made 
on the Council’s work and I hope we shall be able to show it widely 
in England, where, since the war, we have far more pockets of foreign 
population than is generally realized. Our own group results from 
the fact that in the first place large numbers of refugees settled in the 
town, the Polish forces were demobilized in this region and many 
have settled here. Then there are many students attached to the 
Technical College, and Guildford is the centre for many large 
hospitals which employ foreign and colonial staff. 

Ed. So, all in all, it is fairly clear that you did get stimulus, informa- 
tion and some sense of new possibilities from Mondsee, and that you 
have been able to translate some of these things into action in your 
own locality. I think you were able to set this new experience against 
along connection with our more customary forms of adult education. 
Have you felt as a result of these new interests that your previous con- 
nections have been in any way affected? 

Miss L. Well, although I am a long time member, voluntary officer 
and sometime tutor for the WEA, my connection with adult educa- 
tion has always had a fair measure of informality about it, because it 
stems from the public library service and is, therefore, not statutorily 
controlled in the same way as are other forms of adult education. It fell 
to me to develop a new library service in wartime in an area where the 
possibilities of expériment were not limited by any previous tradition 
or pattern, so I was able to take advantage of the personal stimulus I 
received at Mondsee and translate it into some forms of action. 
Certainly I have been able to foster new trains of thought and suggest 
different activities to these bodies with which I was associated pre- 
viously. With regard to the more formal adult education provision 
in the area, I have hesitated to make many suggestions, although 
when invited to do so, I have proposed new subjects and different 
methods of approach. The direct study of international co-operation 
proved abortive, while, on the other hand, such established activities 
as ‘Painting for Pleasure’ have become even more substantial in the 
area, an example of the active approach to adult education which we 
discussed so fully at Mondsee. 

Ed. You just mentioned your status as a librarian. Was there any 
gain from this seminar in your immediate professional work, or did 
it lie wholly on the extension side? 

Miss L, Apart from an enormous bibliography of books on adult 
education, the book side of adult education was very much neglected. 
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One of the serious weaknesses of the seminar was the complete dis- 
regard of the printed word and the difficulty of doing any reading at 
the time, There was, of course, a working party on the function of 
the library in adult education, but this field has only been developed 
on any scale in the libraries of Great Britain and the United States, 
European libraries are regarded much more as repositories of books, 
so this workshop was a matter of giving rather than taking. I was 
interested in the Swedish practice of producing books specifically for 
study groups and in the publication of large numbers of film scripts 
for the teaching of language through the medium of carefully 
selected foreign feature films (e.g. Br. Brief Encounter, Fr.Symphonie 
Pastorale). From a limited library point of view the seminar had 
little to offer. 

Ed. Perhaps it wasn’t a fair question, because while you were meet- 
ing at Mondsee, there was also a special seminar on Libraries in Adult 
Education meeting at Malmo, in Sweden, and I suppose it might be 
an appropriate continuation to ask Edward Sydney how he feels now 
that three years have elapsed since that was held. 

Miss L. It might be very interesting, particularly as the report of 
the library working party at Mondsee was passed on to the seminar 
at Malmo, where it was apparently studied and much valued. 

Ed. | am afraid this is probably about all we will have space for. 
To sum up, do you, at this remove from the seminar, think that, with 
all its admitted defects, it was an occasion worth arranging, that it 
was worth your while to attend, and that it would perhaps be valuable 
to record more of the later reflections of participants in these various 
meetings that Unesco has sponsored in the last few years? 

Miss L. 1 think so. When such exchanges of ideas take place in 
conferences as at Mondsee, those who take part need to re-assess their 
opinions in the light of later thought and action, and I have welcomed 
the opportunity to do just that. It has brought home to me once again 
how much my thinking about adult education and international 
afrairs has been influenced, and how deeply grateful I am that I was 
given the privilege of attending. 


NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


RESPONSIBILITY AND INITIATIVE 
COMMUNITY ASSOCIATIONS IN CONFERENCE 


The 22nd National Conference, and associated with it the 8th Annual 
General Meeting of the National Federation of Community Associations, 
took place in Wills Hall, Bristol, during the week-end, July 1oth-r12th. 

The theme of the Conference was the contribution of Community 
Associations to the development of initiative and a widespread sense of 
responsibility in Industry and Public Affairs. The principal speakers were 
Professor Lester Smith, President of the Association, Mr J. J. Gracie, 
C.B.E., M.I.E.E., a Director of General Electric Co. Ltd., and Alder:ran 
R. St. John Reade, M.A., Chairman of Bristol Education Commitic. It 
detracts nothing from the excellent contributions of the speakers to say 
that they were overshadowed by the vigorous and challenging summary 
of proceedings with which Dr Mabel Tylecote, Chairman of the Federa- 
tion Council, closed the meeting. 

Professor Lester Smith opened the Conference with his customary grace 
and humanity. He saw the Community Associations as uniquely able to 
assert the dignity and importance of individual men and women in small 
understandable groups in opposition to all the organized forms of ‘bigness’ 
in modern life. Their contribution to industrial and public life lay in this 
capacity to sustain the self-respecting individual in the necessary organized 
framework of society. 

Mr Gracie brought a provocative note to the proceedings in his address 
on ‘Responsibility and Initiative in Industry To-day’. Assuming the 
‘Managerial Revolution’ as a fait accompli bringing in its train a new 
conception of partnership between proprietors, managers and workers in 
industry he was reminiscent of the familiar figures in post-war educational 
conferences who speak of secondary education for all as already estab- 
lished. This at least seemed to be the reaction of a large part of his 
audience. Mr Gracie’s concepts of the ‘freedom on which initiative thrives’ 
was challenged in a variety of accents that were a striking testimony to 
the way in which Community Associations are led by wage-earning 
workers. A Sheffield delegate spoke from the heart in his account of the 
workers’ reactions to ‘Americanization’ of processes which, to him and his 
mates, meant the subordination of the skill of their hands to the demand 
for quantity production. Mr Gracie’s contention that industrial redeploy- 
ment demands more and new skills and that there is still a statistical 
shortage of highly skilled labour was in flat contradiction to personal 
experience. It is indeed the crux of the productivity problem and the 
speaker was more than willing to concede that education offers the only 
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approach to its solution. Conference thought it must be education going 
deeper and wider than that represented by study of managerial techniques 
and human relations courses for foremen. The platform was no doubt 
properly grateful to Mr Gracie for getting Conference well warmed up. 

Alderman Reade’s lucid account of the development of community 
centre provision in Bristol and the nature of relationships between the 
City Council, its committees and voluntary organizations was a case-study 
in ‘Responsibility and Initiative in Public Service’. Perhaps most interest- 
ing was his free admission of a change of view on the part of the Educa- 
tion Committee. Gone are the pre-war schemes for £20,000 and £30,000 
community buildings. Partly by reason of obstinate economic facts but in 
part certainly from realistic thinking about the nature of local communi- 
ties, the City is now giving wholehearted support to modest voluntary 
labour projects. Conference delegates on the Saturday evening had already 
seen some of these centres both in construction and in occupation and had 
the further advantage of an admirable exhibition which is to be trans- 
ferred later to the Folk House. Alderman Reade was cautious in answer- 
ing the questioners who sought evidence of the effect of community centre 
development on civic consciousness: cautious but not unhopeful; Bristol at 
least gives practical evidence of a faith that has waned a good deal in 
many places. 

Dr Tylecote, in forthright fashion, related discussion in the preceding 
sessions to the direct tasks of Community Associations. It is no use talking 
about participating democracy in industry and public life. ‘If you are 
quarrelling in your own Executive,’ she commented, ‘Beware of the 
quarrels amongst men, which become insoluble when women take a hand 
in them.’ Referring to Professor Lester Smith’s address she supported him 
with an approving quotation from William James, ‘I am against bigness 
and greatness in all their forms.’ But, she contended, we are faced with the 
inescapable fact of bigness and men must learn to manage it or perish. 
The Community Association and the Centre give first-hand experience in 
the selection and management of leadership, an experience that provides 
criteria for judgment in the remoter fields of representative democracy. 
She reminded Conference of David Lilienthal’s dictum that ‘Devices of 
management which give a lift to the human spirit turn out so often to be 
the most efficient”. Here, she suggested, is the key to reconciling material 
well-being with “The Productivity of Human Values’. Wisdom about 
human beings can only be acquired by mixing with them. 

The National Federation of Community Associations, although based 
on earlier experimental work, is essentially a post-war creation. It has been 
tempered in adversity and this year’s gathering marked a big step forward. 
Constitutional difficulties that have loomed so large on earlier agendas 
were this year in abeyance and the whole proceedings were marked by a 
confidence and coherence that augurs well for the future. E.M.H. 
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NATIONAL UNION OF TOWNSWOMEN’S GUILDS 
NationaL Councit MEETING, 1953 


All those who have ever been concerned in arrangements for large 
Council Meetings in any organization know how greatly such meetings 
vary from year to year. Sometimes they are wholly concerned with 
matters of internal policy and sometimes they have far wider reper- 
cussions; sometimes the atmosphere is stormy and the delegates ill at ease 
—at others scarcely a ripple disturbs the almost soporific serenity pervad- 
ing the sessions. Nor is it always possible to foretell from the agenda what 
kind of meeting may be expected. The National Union of Townswomen’s 
Guilds held its 1953 meetings in Blackpool on June 24th and 25th and 
most interesting it proved to be. To begin with the Council of the National 
Union has grown accustomed to meet in London. Once before it met in 
Edinburgh and once for a Special Meeting in Southport, but by and large 
since 1929 the delegates have assembled in London. The attractions of 
Blackpool, an agenda which took a different form from those of recent 
years, and the steady growth of the movement combined to produce the 
largest and the most united Council Meeting the movement has yet seen. 
Approximately fifteen hundred delegates and fifteen hundred visitors 
attended, and a resolution which makes a fundamental change in the 
policy of the movement was carried by an overwhelming majority. This 
resolution gives mandatory powers to the National Executive Committee 
to approach Government Departments and other Public Bodies on matters 
which have been the subject of resolutions passed at National Council 
Meetings. Hitherto Townswomen’s Guilds and Federations have studied 
and discussed matters ranging over a very wide field of public interest, but 
there the matter has rested, and however convinced the members have 
been as citizens that certain action would be desirable, it has not been 
within the province of the National Union to make any representations as 
a body speaking with the voice of its 150,000 members. This position 
resulted in a feeling of frustration in social studies groups, and in an 
agenda for National Counc’ Meetings consisting almost entirely of resolu- 
tions on constitutional points and small matters of internal policy. Both the 
delegates and the Executive Committee were fully aware of the need to 
exercise very great caution and discretion in using these new powers, but 
the resolution has opened a door on to a far wider world for Guild mem- 
bers and the movement has accepted the responsibility. The Council was 
glad to receive the assurance of Miss B. B. Briant, H.M.I. (Ministry of 
Education Assessor) that the passing of the resolution would not prejudice 
the National Union’s position with reg. .d to the Ministry’s grant! 

There was much of interest to be reported on at the meeting. During 
1952 140 new Guilds had been formed-—the largest number since 1948. 
The total number of Guilds was now 1,506. National Conferences in 
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Social Studies and in Arts and Crafts had been held, as well as Area 
Conferences in Music and in Drama. One outcome of the Drama Con- 
ferences had been the publication by the National Union of two plays for 
all-women casts written by Guild members in area play-writing competi- 
tions. The sum of over {5,164 had been raised by Guilds for Flood Relief. 

Plans for celebrating the 25th anniversary of the formation of the first 
Townswomen’s Guilds, and the 21st anniversary of the formation of the 
National Union next year, are already advanced, and in addition to the 
National Council Meeting, a Pageant entitled ‘With this Sword’ will be 
presented at the Royal Festival Hall. This will include music and drama, 
and will be on a social studies theme. The action will be in mime. Guild 
members from all parts of the country will tare part. An Exhibition of 
Art and Crafts will also be held at the Tea Centre in Regent Street as 
part of the celebrations. 

Outside speakers at the Council Meeting were Mrs Loader, Hon. 
Treasurer of the New Zealand Federation of Townswomen’s Guilds, and 
Mr Patrick Keatley, Special Correspondent on the Manchester Guardian, 
a Canadian who has come to this country with a Press Fellowship. 

Discussions took place on the afternoon of the second day on a number 
of subjects of general interest chosen by the Executive Committee. No 
votes were taken but there was lively discussion on such matters as 
Television, Films, Clean Food and Has the Busy Housewife time for 
the Finer Arts? 

The Council Meeting was not without its lighter moments, as when, 
during a resolution on a possible Guild song, a delegate bravely sang 
through the microphone the tune and words she considered suitable, or 
when, during a discussion on “Were fashions more attractive in Edwardian 
days than to-day?’ two members in exquisite Edwardian outdoor dress, 
complete with parasols, paraded round the hall to the delight of the 
delegates. 

D. M. MILNES 


ADULT EDUCATION IN EUROPE 
CONFERENCE AT THE CENTRE EUROPEEN DE LA CULTURE—GENEVA, MAY I8TH- 
21ST, 1953 

The conference was called by the Centre Européen de la Culture 
(C.E.C.), at the request of officers of several international organizations 
engaged in educational work among adults and young people, as a sequel 
to several earlier informal meetings. Those attending were invited as 
persons and not as representatives of organizations, although in fact all 
were officers or leaders in adult education and were expected also to be 
sufficiently acquainted with other forms of adult educational work in their 
own countries. Their personal knowledge was supplemented by written 
reports supplied from various sources. Those taking part included 
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nationals from the following countries: Norway, Sweden, Denmark, 
Holland, Belgium, France, Germany, Austria, Italy, Switzerland and the 
United Kingdom. The following international organizations were also 
represented: Unesco Institutes of Gauting and Hamburg, Campagne 
Européenne de la Jeunesse, Centre Européen de la Culture, and the Inter- 
national Federation of Settlements. 

Early in the proceedings it was agreed to divide into four groups, two 
to consist of those engaged in the field of more formal education and two 
to consist of those engaged in the social-educational field, The questions 
for discussion were the same for all four groups, viz.: 

a. What advantages might be gained by international co-operation? 

b. What form of organization was desirable to secure these advantages, 
if any? 

A full day was spent discussing these questions and when the group 
reports were read in full session, it was found that there was a remarkable 
degree of unanimity. In answer to the first question all agreed that much 
might be gained by the exchange of information about ideas and experi- 
ences in different European countries. In practice it was thought this 
would involve: 

i. Opportunity for leaders, both voluntary and professional, to meet 
in conference and in training courses for specific subjects and 
activities. 
ii. Opportunity for members of organizations to meet in conference, 
to visit centres, and to take part in study-visits which would help 
them not only to see pieces of work but to understand the way of life, 
traditions and aims of different countries. 
The collection of information about forms of adult education avail- 
able in books, articles, reports, etc., and arranging for their transla- 
tion and publication in the journals of different countries and for 
the display of exhibition material, films, etc. 

iv. Research into common problems in such places and circumstances 
where they might best be studied where, for example, some interest- 
ing experimental work was being undertaken. 

In answering the second question full consideration was given to exist- 
ing forms of international co-operation in adult education and to the work 
of Unesco. The view of the delegates, including the representatives of 
international bodies, was that a ‘servicing agency’ was required but neither 
an ‘organization’ nor a ‘movement’. The ‘servicing agency’ should consist 
of a minimum staff—a secretary with clerical help. A committee would 
be required to control and direct the agency and such a committee should 
be appointed by a more broadly based conference than the present meeting. 

At this point M. de Rougemont of the C.E.C. made certain concrete 
proposals, viz.: 

a. C.E.C. was willing to organize a Secretariat for the proposed purpose. 
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. The Secretariat to be under the direct control of a European Council 

or Conference of Adult Education made up of about twenty members 

officially appointed by the different Federations of ‘Foyers de 

Culture’, Settlements, Adult Education Colleges and Adult Educa- 

tion generally, and also by National Councils of Education where 

such existed. 

c. The Council or Conference to nominate the Secretary and Executive 

Committee. 

d. Cross-representation to be arranged with C.E.C. 

. The European Council and its Secretariat to enjoy absolute indepen- 
dence of C.E.C. while being under its aegis and accepting its general 
aims. 

f. The official office to be with C.E.C. in Geneva, the actual office to 
be chosen by the Committee. 

g- C.E.C. to find the necessary finances for the first few months. 

h. The Counci! and Secretariat to be autonomous in law and financially 
independent and to this latter end subscriptions to be paid by 
organizations supporting the Council and other contributions to be 
placed in a special account separate from the C.E.C. account. 

In the discussion which followed these proposals it was clear that while 
the meeting was not prepared to accept them in detail it was felt that they 
offered a basis for immediate action. Eventually it was unanimously agreed 
that a provisional committee should be formed to take immediate action, 
the committee to be guided in its decisions not merely by the proposals of 
C.E.C. but also by the reports prepared by the groups. 


This decision brought the conference to a close. F. S. MILLIGAN 
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EUROPEAN FOLKHIGHSCHOOL MEETING—ASKOV, JUNE 7TH-I2TH, 1953 

The third annual European Folkhighschool Meeting took place, at the 
invitation of the Danish Federation of Folkhighschoools, at Askov High- 
school, Denmark, during the week, June 7th-13th, 1953. Thirty-eight 
principals and staff members of European folkhighschools and others 
active in the field of residential adult education were present, representing 
eleven countries. 

The programme of the conference was designed to allow for discussion 
and exchange of ideas and experiences against a background of seven main 
papers presented to give factual information on the post-war development 
and current situation in the following areas of interest. 

Residential Colleges for Adult Education in Great Britain—paper pre- 
sented by Mr Guy Hunter, Warden, Grantley Hall, Ripon, West 
Riding. 

Residential Colleges for Adults in the Netherlands—paper presented by 

Mr G. H. L. Schouten, Director, European Folkhighschool work, 
Bergen. 
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Citizenship and Education in Western Germany—paper presented by 
Mrs E. Brinkmann for Principal, Wieslade FHS. 

Citizenship and Education in Sweden—paper presented by Mr Allan 
Degerman, Rector, Folkhighschool, Skoldinge, Sweden. 

The European Situation from a Political Poin: of View—paper presented 
by Professor T. Kristensen, Minister of Finance, Denmark. 

The European Situation from a Cultural Point of View—paper pre- 
sented by Professor H. Brugmans, Rector, College of Europe, 
Bruges. 

European Co-operation in the Field of Adult Education—paper pre- 
sented by Mr J. Novrup, Principal, Magleas Folkhighschool, 
Denmark. 

In the course of the Conference and on the day immediately following 
its conclusion, participants were given an opportunity to visit five different 
kinds of Folkhighschools in Denmark and it was possible, incidentally, to 
observe some of the normal summer activities at Askov Highschool, which 
were taking place during the period the Conference was in residence. 

Whilst no formal resolutions were framed or passed at any time during 
the conference, it was felt by all present that the meeting had been suffici- 
ently useful as a basis for developing further contacts between adult 
educators and their institutions in different countries and a means of 
keeping in touch with current developments in the field of residential 
adult education, that such conferences should continue to be held—not 
necessarily annually—and that a report of the 1953 meeting should be 
prepared for circulation. 

The next conference is to be held in June 1954 at Wieslade, Germany. 
It is hoped that hospitality may again be offered to participants and that 
invitations can be sent to about forty participants—preferably drawing in 
some who have not previously been present at these meetings. 

A small steering committee will meet in Germany in September to 
prepare detailed plans for the 1954 meeting. L. S. HAYNES 


SINCE THE ASKOV MEETING WE HAVE RECEIVED THE FOLLOWING COMMUNICATION 
FROM THE SCANDINAVIAN ADULT EDUCATION INFORMATION OFFICE 
Dear Sir, 

At the folk high schools’ secretarial office in Copenhagen—‘Hojskolernes 
Sekretariat’—which is a central office for Denmark’s folk high schools, it 
has been our great pleasure to receive visits of many foreigners who have 
requested us to give them information on the folk high schools in 
Denmark. In most of the cases our visitors were also very much interested 
in hearing about other forms of adult education not only in Denmark, 
but in the other Scandinavian countries as well. Consequently, we have 
given the most extensive information and assistance possible. 

Last year the inquiries increased very considerably so that we now 
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have obtained support from the various folk high schools and agricultural 
school organizations plus the Danish Ministry of Education to establish 
a special office whose sole and main purpose is to provide service to 
foreigners. It is the purpose of this office to provide the following: 

(1) To have on hand various kinds of forms and writing materials for 
written inquiries. 

(2) To give foreigners who visit our office a preliminary orientation on 
the Scandinavian adult education through films, conversations and 
lectures in English, German and French. 

(3) To arrange for individual or group visits in Denmark, Norway, and 
Sweden, and help our visitors to find in these countries that which 
interests them most or which they express a desire to see. 

Itisacommon and also very understandable assumption among foreigners, 
that our adult education is identical with folk high schools. At the present, 
this doesn’t happen to be the case, although the folk high schools are a 
very important part in our general education program. Our adult educa- 
tion has many other forms such as residential youth colleges, evening folk 
high schools, small holders’ schools, gymnastic schools, educational league, 
etc.—educational forms which are more directly related to what is 
experienced in forms of general education in lands other than the 
Scandinavian countries with their folk high school tradition. 

It is our impression that in this area of education there are many possi- 
bilities for a very valuable exchange of experiences and when we refer our 
office to you in this letter it is not only to draw your attention to this offer 
of assistance with regard to our work but also with reference to future 
contact and exchange of experiences that can be of value to all concerned. 

We would very much like to hear from you if you are interesied in 
establishing connection with our office, and we repeat our invitation to 
make use of the service that we can possibly render you. 


Vartov, Sincerely yours, 
Farvergade 27, Erix Hatvorsen, 
Copenhagen K. Director. 


Fune 1953. 
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REVIEWS 
SOME BOOKS ON RELIGION AND ALLIED SUBJECTS 


Religion is a central element in man’s life, interpret it and explain it how 
we will. Objective study of it should therefore find a place in adult educa- 
tion curricula—study for its own sake but also with a view to forming 
clearer personal judgments. Some recent publications will be found useful 
by the serious student in this field. Thus, for example, a new book on 
Plotinus, the non-Christian mystic and religious philosopher, by A. H. 
Armstrong (Gladstone Professor of Greek at Liverpool University), comes 
from Allen & Unwin (10s. 6d.). Essentially a volume of Selections, -it 
carries also a valuable introduction and useful explanatory notes. The 
philosophy of Plotinus sees living reality as proceeding eternally from its 
transcendent First Principle, the One or Good, and descending in an 
unbroken succession of stages from the Divine Intellect through Soul to 
the last and lowest realities—bodies; and shows also the way by which the 
soul of man can ascend by progressive purification to that unification with 
the Good which alone can satisfy it. This book admirably presents the 
‘essential’ Plotinus. 

Those interested in the Comparative Study of Religion will find Islam 
coming alive for them in Erich W. Bethmann’s Bridge to Islam (Allen & 
Unwin. 15s.). The book conducts the reader country by country through 
the Middle-East today and examines the problems which each presents. 
The bridge the writer seeks to build is one between Islam and Christianity, 
a bridge not of conversion but of knowledge and understanding, and for 
this purpose there is needed a proper appreciation not only of the 
similarities but also of the differences between the two worlds. It is a 
mistake in comparative Religious Studies to suppose that all that matters 
as between the great faiths is to discover what they have in common; the 
distinguishing elements are often more important. Thus, for example, 
Islam venerates Christ and even accepts his supposed supernatural birth, 
miracles and future return to earth, but he is not the Incarnate Saviour 
(p. 62); similarly both Islam and Christianity can speak of ‘sin’, but in 
their different interpretations of sin ‘lies the deepest gulf which separates 
them’ (p. 70). Mr Bethmann sees the failure of Christian Missions in 
Muslim lands as a foregone conclusion; the missionaries were under 
suspicion from the moment they set foot—‘the vanguard of imperialism, 
spies of the oil-hungry foreign powers’. The growing independence of the 
East today has put Christians and Muslims on an equal footing and will 
itself ‘clear the way to a more truly religiou; approach’. 

Comparative Ethics springs from Comparative Religion and an account 
of Jewish Ethics comes from Dr Israel Mattuck, formerly of the Liberal 
Jewish Synagogue, London (Hutchinson). The comparison with other 
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religious ethics, however, in this case is not directly drawn. The reason 
given is in part the limited size of the book, but in that case the price should 
have been considerably less. At 8s.6d. a volume of only 145 pages is 
scarcely good value for money. The outline of Jewish moral concepts, how- 
ever, is clear and useful. It is evident that, in the vexed matter of applica- 
tion—e.g. to War—Jewish authorities are no more unanimous than are 
Christians. 

The debt of English literature in general to Hebrew literature in par- 
ticular has often enough been indicated. Shakespeare, Milton, Tennyson 
and Browning might be taken as typical examples, as indeed they are by 
Professor Maurice Farbridge in his English Literature and the Hebrew 
Renaissance (Luzac and Co. Ltd. 18s.). It is as a two-way influence, how- 
ever, that he seeks to portray the two cultures and pleads for an Anglo- 
Hebraic literary revival. The author is particularly concerned about the 
new State of Israel, many of whose people have little knowledge of any 
language but Hebrew and are thus cut off from outside thought. Israel’s 
population needs a wiadow wide open to the English world. Indeed the 
book is based on a series of talks which he gave over the Palestine Broad- 
casting Service in 1940. He himself provides something of a bridge in his 
own person, being an Anglo-Jewish scholar of international repute. He 
was formerly Lecturer in Oriental Studies at Manchester and later held a 
Professorship in the U.S.A. 

A quite rollickingly popular book entitled Everyone’s book about the 
English Church comes from Messrs Faber & Faber (12s. 6d.). Its author, 
F. C. Happold, aims to bring within one volume, in a simple yet scholarly 
form, nearly all that ‘ordinary people want to know about the English 
church’; it would be truer to say all that they ought to know, for ignorance 
is widespread and abysmai on this subject. The book is in four parts, 
dealing respectively with the story of the Christian Church as a whole 
from The Acts to the present day, the government and organisation of our 
English Church, the ‘furniture’ and vestments, and (in the final section) 
Bible, Prayer-Book and Hymn-Book. The Universities generally include 
Ecclesiology and Ecclesiastical History in their curricula of religious study; 
this bird’s-eye treatment by Mr Happold may be said to help very con- 
siderably to make these disciplines painless. W.A.H. 


THE ENGLISH VILLAGE, by W. P. Baker. (Geoffrey Cumberlege, 
O.U.P. Home University Library, 6s.) 


There are those who think of the English village as something to write 
about with a gently paternal air—and who fly back to the town at the 
earliest opportunity; there are those whose only interest in the country is 
to make it as suburban as possible, and there are those who merely con- 
demn rural England as ‘dead’, ‘dull’ or simply ‘insanitary’. Mr Baker is 
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none oi these. He writes of village life with an affection free of the 
townsman’s paternalism, and with a depth of understanding that is all 
too rare among countrymen themselves. The result is a book which gives 
us real insight into the realities and the possibilities of the village com- 
munity as one in which to live and work. 

‘Ten thousand villages in England and all different.’ The differences of 
Cotswold stone and Norfolk flint, of mixed farming and sheep farming 
and of richly varied local histories. The underlying similarities of social 
structure and community life are, however, greater than these more 
obvious differences would have us suppose. By concentrating on these 
similarities Mr Baker has both avoided the necessity to over generalize, 
and has succeeded in cementing with his own ideas the hitherto scattered 
thoughts of others in similar, but more specialized fields. A glance at his 
bibliography will show how necessary this was. Books on Agriculture, 
the Women’s Institutes, Town and Country Planning and Education, 
but none which presents the village as a unity as this one does. We are 
shown the achievements of the Women’s Institutes and similar community 
activities, as well as the problems created by the continued decline in the 
rural population, a decline which Mr Baker believes can be offset by the 
introduction of suitable industries into the countryside. This willingness to 
suggest solutions to the problems he raises is typical of his whole approach 
to the English village. 

Perhaps the most valuable chapter is that on rural education. Valuable 
not only because of the author’s experience in such matters, but because 
the future development of the countryman’s education will play a major 
part in deciding whether the achievements of the village community will 
grow, whether the agricultural worker and the new industrial element 
can not only co-exist but join together and whether the many other prob- 
lems can be solved. He leaves us to make our own decision as to the 
desirability of closing village schools; he agrees with those who favour 
a pre-agricultural ‘element’ in the training of a minority of the older 
children, and he leaves us in no doubt that a well-balanced community 
can best be achieved at the educational level by the establishment of Village 
Colleges on the Cambridge model. Mr Baker re-states his belief that the 
average adult class in a village is seldom a real cross section of the com- 
munity, and that the ‘manual workers are seriously under represented’. 
He does not say so, but in this very problem we have in fact the weakness 
of many village communities, a problem reflected at the national level by 
the absence of any agricultural workers from Parliament. His suggestions 
for a series of residential week-ends for agricultural workers, or for evening 
classes in centres drawing on a sufficient number of villages to make the 
numbers worthwhile, deserve a great deal more attention. 

This is not just a book for the countryman, or those who work in the 
countryside, but for all those whose work or leisure brings them into 
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contact with country life. The English village does not exist in romantic 
isolation, nor is it desirable that it should ever be turned into a museum, 
for, ‘The truth is that the problems of the vi!lage cannot be considered in 
isolation from the town’. P.F. 


TRUSTS AND FOUNDATIONS. Compiled by Guy W. Keeling, edited by 
Thomas Landau. (Bowes and Bowes, 1953. 194 pp. £2 2s.) 


This well-produced and attractively printed reference volume, which 
aims to answer a complaint voiced in Lord Nathan’s Committee’s report 
on Charitable Trusts (Cmd. 8710, 1950, paragraph 142): “There is a lack 
of information about Charitable Trusts which must be recorded as highly 
unsatisfactory. No one—not even the Charity Commissioners—knows how 
many Charitable Trusts there are and of those that are recorded, no one 
knows the total value of the endowments or how they are distributed 
amongst the various types of charitable bodies,’ has been long awaited 
and will be very welcome indeed on the shelves of all libraries and 
organizations who are frequently asked Who will finance me in doing 
this? or How can I get support to undertake that? The National Institute 
of Adult Education is such an organization and we hope very soon to 
know a good deal of the relevant contents of this book by heart. 

Whenever a new work of reference appears there is always a tempta- 
tion to look first at the appendices, second at the index, and third at the 
main body of the book. This is the wrong way round. Nevertheless it is 
the way in which most reference books are used and those who compile 
them must be aware of that. In the present instance there is a classified 
index, an alphabetical subject index and two appendices, one listing grants 
made by Government Departments to Voluntary Agencies and the second 
a Bibliography. There are also ten beautiful blank white pages headed 
simply ‘Notes’ and obviously meant to be used like a personal telephone 
directory. The indices and cross-references are clearly explained and their 
arrangement is good as far as it goes. It is hardly the fault of the compiler 
or editor that some people found Trusts whose purposes are so indefinite 
that they very nearly defy classification. 

There is, for example, the Sir Robert and Lady Mayer Trust whose 
purposes are defined as follows in the text: Private trust created for the 
support of music, education and other cultural objects including Robert 
Mayer Concerts for Children, Trans-Atlantic Foundation created for 
operating and endowing Anglo-American exchanges of students in fields 
not covered by other schemes. The Trust appears in the index under 
Music—Concerts; it also appears under a sub-division of Education headed 
‘Scholarships—Student Aid—Fellowships—Endowment and Research’, 
a sub-division which takes up almost two columns in the index and is 
necessarily rather a hotch-potch. ‘Other cultural objects’ and the “Trans- 
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Atlantic Foundation’ which deals with Anglo-American exchanges are 
not directly indexed and cannot be in the system of indexing adopted. 

Adult and further education are lumped together, excusable enough 
since even the experts never seem to know where further education 
becomes adult education, but the selection of entries under this heading 
is sometimes a little puzzling, Why, for instance, is the Catholic Workers 
College given considerable space since it expressly states that ‘Bursaries 
are placed at the disposal of the college from time to time; but none are 
provided by the foundation’. This statement surely applies to all the long- 
term residential colleges but the only other one mentioned in this volume 
is Coleg Harlech which lists a number of grants available and thus seems 
to have earned a place in this directory. 

Obviously Manchester should henceforward be as famous for its Educa- 
tional Trusts as for its less laudable weather. In Appendix I contributions 
of under {100 are ignored, but not so in the main body of the book. One 
wonders, for instance, who decided how to spend £23 in the year 1951/52, 
‘to purchase meat, bread and coal for the poor of Brighton’, at the Town 
Clerk’s office in Brighton under the terms of Nixon’s Charity. One might 
also wonder what was the difference in physiognomy of Mrs Plummer 
and Professor Plimmer interested respectively in art and biology. Other 
incidental facts to be gleaned from these pages are, for example, the real 
titles of familiar institutions like the Royal National Life Boat Institution 
whose full title adds the explanatory phrase, ‘for the Preservation of Life 
from Ship-Wreck’; or the Royal Society which is really called ‘The Royal 
Society of London for Improving Natural Knowledge’ whose purposes 
are ‘To promote by the authority of experiments the sciences of natural 
things and of useful arts, to the glory of God the Creator, and the advan- 
tage of the human race’. How differently they worded things in 1662! 

It is obviously impossible to review a work of reference a week or two 
after its publication. Such a book, above all others, proves its worth over 
a period of time when it has been much thumbed and found either useful 
or wanting. On a brief perusal it seems likely that this book will frequently 
be found useful, sometimes wanting and that the compiler and editor, 
who are to be congratulated on having attempted and completed an 
exceedingly laboursome task will be able to produce another volume later, 
expanded and improved through suggestions which they will no doubt 
welcome from those using their first edition. L.S.H. 
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They fall ‘thick as the leaves that strew the vales of Vallambrosa’— 
bulletins, pamphlets, leaflets, circulars, reports. They are the despair of 
librarians even in the august catacombs of the Bodleian and the British 
Museum; they are the ruin of editors. We have never, for instance, men- 
tioned the monthly Broadsheets on Britain written by the Information 
Division of the Treasury and produced for it by the Central Office of 
Information. It seems only the other day that we were suggesting the 
names of likely interested people and here on the desk are numbers 29 
and 30—vivid little studies in the gruesome facts of economic life. Pre- 
sumably by now all Economic Tutors are on the mailing list—if not why 
not? Some of them, however, may not have got round to studying the 
Complete Report of the Second Scottish Conference of the British Institute 
of Management (5s., from Management House, 8 Hill Street, London, 
W.1). There is meaty stuff here for the ‘vocational group’ looking for 
pointers to the economic future ‘as it will concern money, markets, 
machines and men’. 

‘Incomplete, unreliable and out-of-date statistics are all that are avail- 
able to the market forecaster to-day,’ says one of the B.I.M. contributors. 
We have heard similar complaints in other fields which may be eased if 
not cured by World Facts and Figures (HMSO for UN Department of 
Public Information, 13. gd.), with 36 pages of tables and comments on 
vital statistics, agricultural and industrial productivity, health and cultural 
facilities culled from the UN Statistical and Demographic Yearbooks. 
Then there is Unesco’s Basic Facts and Figures (HMSO, 3s.) with indices 
of illiteracy, education, libraries, museums, books, newspapers, newsprint, 
film and radio in eighty-six or more countries. Each table is prefaced by a 
simple note setting out sources and the inevitable qualifications to which 
such figures are subject. 

Of other UN publications we can offer to the serious teacher and student 
of international affairs the Catalogue of Economic and Social Projects of 
the United Nations and the Specialized Agencies, 1953, No. 4 (HMSO, 
11s., Ref. E/2393). These 140 large quarto pages are packed with refer- 
ences to the amazing variety of projects with which the ‘UN and its 
Specialized Agencies were concerned or had in prospect in January 1953. 
The comprehensive index even reveals the meaning of UNSCUUR and 
makes it possible to decode UNRWAPRNE. No prizes. 

Also on the international front we welcome the second issue of the 
International Bulletin of Workers Education (Temple House, 27 Portman 
Square, London, W.1, unpriced). The Bulletin consists of 14 duplicated 
pages and in addition to a Federation Review and notes of work done by 
member organizations, it includes a summary of the proceedings at the 
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IFWEA Training Course in 1952, which was held at the Unesco training 
centre at Compiégne. 

Our attention has been drawn to the European and Atlantic Digest 
(published quarterly, 1s. 3d., from 61 Gloucester Tlace, London, W..1). 
The summer issue, 1953, is Volume 3, No. 3, and includes an ‘Atlantic 
Community Supplement, No. 3—TItaly’. Even in relation to Nato and 
EDC (indeed particularly in regard to subjects that call for detailed and 
dispassionate treatment) we find it hard to overcome our distaste for 
Digests, although we sympathize with the aim of extending popular 
understanding of these obviously important topics. 

Back to statistics! The English Speaking Union and British American 
Associates have recently established a Unit for Education in Current 
Commonwealth-American Affairs (try reducing that to initials). The 
Unit’s first production, Britain in Brief, is a 24-page pocket-size ‘ready 
reference book about Britain’ with useful comparative comments on the 
U.S.A. Personally we would not visit America again without packing 
several copies—one would be worn out with use. (6d., from E.S.U., Dart- 
mouth House, 37 Charles Street, London, W.1.) 

You see what we mean about pamphlets? What can we do about the 
Statement of Policy issued by the National Foundation for Educational 
Research (6d., from 79 Wimpole Street, London, W.1), the new Filmstrips 
made by Furniture Development Council in conjunction with our next- 
door neighbours, The Educational Foundation for Visual Aids, or finally, 
despite Everest and Nanga Parbat, about the Evening Classes in Moun- 
taineering which ‘the LCC will provide next winter? Obviously nothing, 
but you can if you are interested. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 
VOCATION AND CULTURE 


Dear Sir Ricnarp, 

I am grateful to you for a most gracious review; and I would not want 
to butt in again if I did not believe both that this is a key problem for 
adult education and that you and I are not really so far apart. 

We both agree that the ideas of great philosophers and poets must be 
taught. We differ, I think, only in that you believe in teaching them 
‘straight’ and (save for some exceptional classes) I do not. To take the 
practical difficulty first: it is not enough to offer courses—the hard work 
of adult education is to find students; and the fact seems to be that the 
offer of straight courses on Plato, or on ‘Ancient Philosophy’ or even 
‘Political Philosophy’ does not bring in students on the scaie upon wnich 
we are trying to operate. (We may, of course, be wrong to attempt so 
much.) There are many reasons for this lack of response, which I tried to 
suggest: but I think few field workers would deny the difficulty. 

Secondly, why should we teach direct? Probably because Plato himself 
is the best exponent of Plato. But the vital point is that students should 
think Plato’s thoughts, and think them in application to a living issue. 
If that is achieved, the fact that it was Plato who first thought them seems 
to me of minor importance. It is indeed vital that, generation after genera- 
tion, the universities should turn out men soaked in all the great writers 
and philosophers: but (to my mind) far less important that the source of 
their knowledge should be constantly expounded. Humanistic training 
should deeply colour every thought and word of the tutor whatever he 
teaches. 

Socrates, we may imagine, did not run courses on Thales: he taught 
the young men about things which bothered them; and if a thought from 
Thales came into his head, no doubt he mentioned it, as we may often 
mention Aristotle or J. S. Mill in teaching foremen. I think it is vital that 
we take as our subject matter issues which involve philosophy and history 
and poetry; and that we speak from what understanding of fundamentals 
we have. If we do that, and if we bring into adult classes whole groups of 
men who have been sadly absent, we can claim to do a useful job, and I 
believe you will allow that claim. It was not to decry humanistic teaching 
that I took the risk (and I agree it is a heavy risk) of writing as I did; 
but because I believe that it is only by taking that risk that humanistic 
studies can be rescued from what I still believe is a dangerous isolation, 
at least in hands less skilful than your own. 

Final!y, I believe that the Danish parallel could be misleading. 1 
believe that much of what teaching is done for 21 and 24 year olds there, 
is what we are trying to do by raising the school leaving age and later by 
county colleges—largely instruction of young people who left school at 14. 
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J. Novrup, one of the most distinguished Folkhighschool principals, said 
to me only a few weeks ago at Askov that, after trying, with much hesita- 
tation a 2-week course for a group of average age 38, he ‘understood what 
we in England mean by adult education’—for instead of instructing young 
people he found himself discussing on equal terms with adults. I think 
this generous admission, which was repeated in open international con- 
ference, strengthens a belief that for our own adult work we should be 
careful of Danish analogies—I believe Denmark has much more to teach 
County Colleges. GUY HUNTER 


Dear Hunter, 
It was very nice of you to have sent me your note which is a perfectly 
fair statement of the position. 
Ithink your » in points are: 


(1) That to the average man ‘straight’ literature, etc., make little or no 
appeal, and that unless you start with his problems and interests, he 
will be deaf to adult education: therefore you must begin with them 
and bring in literature, philosophy, etc., as they are relevant to his 
interests; 

(2) That this is the best way to make academic subjects relevant to and 
effective in his thinking. 


Both of these seem to me very sound points. Edwin Barker, who has a 
long experience of adult education, would strongly agree, anyhow with 
the first and I think with the second. I did not wish to controvert either, 
only to claim that the ‘straight’ treatment should not be excluded. 

For one thing a number of people—a minority no doubt—are not 
repelled by it. 

For another, one does want people to read, say, Shakespeare, Plato’s 
Apology, the Republic. If they never get to that stage, they will miss an 
enormous amount. No amount of references to such books (or to history 
itself), will replace the reading of the books themselves (or the actual study 
of history). 

Particularly is this true with very great books. No talk about them, 
however good, can give what they give. (No book about the Republic—or 
Shakespeare—or the Bible—can give what the Republic--or Shakespeare 
—or the Bible give.) 

Start in the way you suggest by all means, but unless ultimately you get 
onto the real thing, it is better than nothing but not enough. 

As to the Danish Folk School, I agree that no exact analogies can be 
drawn to our adult education. They deal with a younger age group. Yet I 
think they do show two things: 


(1) That average—very average—people will take ‘straight’ literature 
and history. No doubt by now the schools have established themselves 
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as a tradition of national life—as adult education has certainly not | 
yet established itself as a tradition of ours—so the students come any- 
how: but from the first they studied history and literature; 

(2) That history and literature should be taught to the average man (by 
that I mean the person to whom adult education at present makes no 4 
appeal), not as academic subjects, not as they are taught in universities | 
and, generally, in schools, but as related to life, to the practical problem 
of living: that means, I think, largely for their ethical, moral, practical 
interest. This, with the value of residential education, seems to me the | 
chief thing we can learn from the Folk School, and it bears on what I 
think is your second point. (But there again a certain difference comes 
in. There will be more discussion with more adult groups than with 
youngsters of 18-21—as your Danish friend noticed.) I believe that we | 
have yet to learn this lesson; and until we do adult education—and 
indeed education in general—will not be seen by the student in its | 
bearing on living; it will be an intellectual interest only, and that 7 
means that it will only appeal to a small minority. 


So, as you say, I don’t think that there is any fundamental difference 
between us. I agree that if we are going to get the average man, we are 
not likely to do so by offering ‘straight’ courses at the start—though ever 
there I believe that 
(1) Courses on psychology, philosophy and religion (the last two better 

disguised under other names) will attract people; 
(2) That if one does not get on to such courses a great deal will be missed, | 
and 
(3) That anyhow ‘straight’ courses shouldn’t be excluded. 
I expect you would agree with all these (except perhaps (1)), as I agree 


with the value of what you have been arguing for. 
RICHARD LIVINGSTONE 
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